



































Double- Development 
Guaranteed! 


HERE’S nothing mysterious about Purina-fed chicks 

growing twice as fast as chicks fed grains or other 
unbalanced diets. Most rations contain too much grain. 
Grain has too much carbohydrates—fat and heat making 
elements—and too little protein meeded for muscles, 
feathers, nerves and vital organs. Ordinary rations also 
have too little bone-making materials. 


Purina Chows 


supply all the chick-building elements. It is perfectly call ela: im 
natural for Purina-fed chicks to be better boned, larger and - 
healthier than average chicks. Once you feed Purina 
Chows, you will know why we can make this guarantee:— 
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Purina Chicken Chowder and Purina Baby 


Chick Chow are Guaranteed to make baby 
| ie WIth BUTTERMILK 


chicks grow twice as fast during the first six ¥ 
UFE AND GROWTH 


weeks as when fed grain feeds, or your money 


will be refunded. 


Feed Purina now for results 


Your poultry profits for the bal- 
ance of the year depend upon the 
way you feed right now. You 
can't afford not to feed balanced, 
tested Purina Chows. Everyday 
during thegrowing period counts. 
Seethat yourchicks,cockerelsand 
pullets get a fair chance to grow, 


by starting to feed them the 
Purina Way to-day. Youwillget 
broilers several weeks sooner, and 
more of your pullets will lay the 
first winter. Call up thenearest 
Purina Dealer at once or write 
us. Ask fora complimentary copy 
of the Purina Poultry Book. 


PURINA MILLS 


840 GRATIOT ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FT. WORTH, TEX. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Feed from 
Checkerboard Bags. 
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A CHAT WITH THE PUBLISHER 


OT many days ago, I heard a speaker 
addressing a group of business men, 
pause in the midst of his remarks 

and ask point-blank: “What is the most 
important institution in our civilization? 
Quick! Give me the answer!’ His audi- 
ence hesitated; finally someone said it 
was the government, another thought it 
was business, another church, and so on. 

“No,” he said, “‘the home is the most 
important institution. The government 
was set up merely to afford greater se- 
curity to the home, to enable us to take 
greater comfort and enjoyment in it. So 
it is with business, the churches, the 
schools, and every other activity in which 
we engage. They are but servants minis- 
tering to the welfare of the home.” 

I am sure that it is worthwhile to pause 
now and then and get this viewpoint cf 
the relative importance of things. I 
know that it is very easy, in the rush and 
bustle of business and the dozens of out- 





It is the hemstring of our universe. 
Draw it out, and our whole civilization 
will fall into ruins; break the home, impair 
its integrity, and every hope and aspira- 
tion we have will be in grave jeopardy. It 
is the one Institution we have that really 
matters. To lose the home would be to 
lose all. 

From the earliest times, the home—the 
family unit—has been the basis upon 
which every relation has been built. 
Tribes, clans, confederations, nations, 
have been families united to secure the 
advancement and the integrity of the 
home. It is well to come back to this 
thought because it guarantees that our 
homes will not be relegated to the back- 
ground. 

I am sure that you will agree with me 
that in encouraging all that is of use in 
the home Fruit, Garden and Home is a 
magazine with a real mission—a mission 
it will continue to serve with your help 


side activities in which we are engaged, to E. T. MEREDITH and counsel. 
lose sight of: the fact that, after all, we 
are working and living to make our homes, 
and those living in them, better and more ° 
comfortable. . . 
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An Interesting Corner in 
a Lansing, Michigan, Backyard 


“Every clod feels a 


stir of might...” 
—Lowell 
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NUMBER 10 


Your Most Important Investment 
HERBERT S. CLEWS 


CERTAIN young man I know 
reached that happy time of 
getting married about seven 

years ago. Perhaps he had read the 
attractive billboard furniture adver- 
tisements which picture a cozy little bungalow under the half- 
flippant slogan, “You get the girl and we'll do the rest,’’ until 
he could resist no longer. 

At any rate, he found the girl, and they were “two hearts 
as one’ and of one mind on one point. It must be a bungalow! 
A cozy little place—“‘love nest,” you know—just for two, and 
that sort of thing. Somehow, the idea of a regulation house 
was heresy to them, a shatterer of their idol of love. 

So they went out on the west edge of town, in a new addition 
where enterprising real estate men and speculators were turn- 
ing good pasture land into clay streets of flimsy little places, 
on the “ten percent down 
and one percent a month” 


Vital Factors to Consider in 
Buying or Building a Home 


evening and discovered that our 
interest on the purchase price of the 
place was taking two-thirds of the 
monthly payment. That was an awful 
shock. Thirty-five dollars a month 
sounds easy, you know—‘“iust E*- .cnt.” But the “easier’’ 
the monthly payment, tne bigger the interest and the longer 
it will be before the title deed is turned over. At the rate we 
were going, I found that it would take something like eleven 
and one-half years to pay for the place and it would cost us 
nearly double the original purchase price because of the interest 
payments. 

That was gloomy enough. We worried about it a day or 
or two. Then, one morning, a gangof graders arrived in the 
street in front of the house and went to work. Inquiry devel- 
oped that the street was to be paved. I hurried to the city 
hall and discovered that a 


special assessment would 





an. 

These little bungalows 
were nicely stuccoed—stuc- 
co hides so many defects in 
materials and workmanship 
—the floors were all quarter- 
sawed oak; there was a built- 
in feature in the little 
“dream” of a dining room, 
and the kitchen was “too 
cute for words.”” Of course, 
it wasn’t just what they 
had wanted; but, then, it 
was nice and clean, you 
know—and the terms of 
payment were so conven- 
lent! 

The real estate dealer 
casually remarked that if 
they wanted more room he 
had a two-story house on 
the same street, also new, 
at the same price. “Oh, no,” 
they both exclaimed, with 
finality, “no upstairs for us! 
We want a little bungalow!” 
And little bungalow they 
got forthwith. 

That is, they didn’t com- 
plete the process of “get- 
ting” it for several long 
years thereafter; they really 
made the leap just then. 
Making a safe landing is an 
entirely different proposi- 
tion. 

Any real estate dealer 


thusiasm out.” 


these vital points. 





‘How much better, yes, how much easier 
it would be if people who are buying a home 
—making the most important investment in 
their lives—would only consider the impor- 
tant factors surrounding the matter, in their 
logical order, and then coolly buy within 
their means. Isn't it reasonable to suppose 
that there would be less worry and anguish year.” 
in the world, perhaps less bitterness and 
more happiness, if this were true? And it 
is so easy, after Experience has taught us taxes. “How much is the 
fools in her expensive school! 


“What are these factors surrounding the 
buying of a home which should be foremost 
in our minds? They are not numerous and 
they are not especially difficult to ferret out, 
if we put Judgment in control and turn En- 


In this timely and worthwhile article you 
will find a real “‘brass tacks” discussion of 


be levied against our “‘little 
bungalow” to cover the 
cost of our paving. 

My heart sank when I 
recalled that we were on a 
corner lot. That meant a 
double drag! “Oh, but you 
won’t have to pay it all at 
at once,” the city clerk 
smiled, obligingly, “you can 
have it spread over seven 
annual installments, pay- 
able with your taxes each 


I know I gulped hard. 
Installments! That meant 
more interest. Taxes! Yes, 
I had forgotten all about 


interest?’”” I managed to 
ask. “Only seven percent,” 
he replied. 

Somehow I managed to 
get to the county court 
house and into the treas- 
urer’s office. I looked up 
the taxes and found that 
they were $124.75 that year 
and were “going up.” I 
went home that night feel- 
ing very, very gloomy, in- 
deed; it looked like our 
little “love nest’’ was turn- 
ing to a debtor’s turnstile 
where one went plodding 
’round and ’round thru the 
weary years, like a slave 








will tell you that this scene 
isn’t one bit overdrawn. 
Furthermore, I happen to know that that is the way at least 
one young couple made their most important investment 
because it happens to be my own experience. Since then, as I 
have had an opportunity to reflect upon the subject, observa- 
tion has shown that most everyone else buying the first home 
goes off on some foolish tangent, failing soberly and honestly 
to consider all the factors vitally affecting the matter. 

After we had moved in and the first clash with Old Mister 
Bills had sobered us a bit, I took out a pencil and pad one 


chained to soul-destroying 
labor. 

In due time we had other revelations, other jolts. The sewer 
assessment came along later; then sidewalks, curbing and the 
like. I discovered that I had to carry insurance on the place, 
more than I knew it was worth in case of total fire loss, because 
even if your house burns down you don’t have a total loss; you 
have the foundation and furnace practically intact. 

We soon realized that the only way to beat the game and 
keep our bungalow from costing considerably more than we 
could ever get out of it, was to pay every cent we could possibly 
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scrape together toward reducing the principal and thereby cut 
down the interest. We met the issue with considerable bravery. 
For three years neither of us had any new clothes to speak of. 
We cut out every possible side-line expenditure; we watched 
every penny. And we came out on top. 

Fortunately, we were the beneficiaries of one circumstance. 
The city grew towards us by leaps and bounds. A new car 
line went in nearby and added to the accessibility and value of 
our place. A new country club was located within two blocks; 
new schools came close by. All this fell into our laps by chance, 
as it were, for we gave not a thought to this point when we 
bought. And but for this fortunate circumstance we could not 
possibly have earned anything on our investment. 

How much better, yes, how much easier, it would be if people 
who are buying a home—making the most important invest- 
ment in their lives—would only 
consider the important factors 
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you are interested in, it is wise to seek advice on whether the 
property in that section has reached its probable peak in value, 
Don’t abide by the advice of the man who is trying to sell you 
the place; talk to your banker and get his opinion. If you are 
not acquainted with a banker, talk to him anyway. He’ll be 
glad to get acquainted with you ; talk to two or three. Tel] 
them plainly, briefly and concisely what you want to knovw, 
Don’t waste their time. 

If your investigation on these points “holds water’’ and it 
seems that a good, substantially built heme in that locality 
is worth the approximate price asked, you are ready to proceed 
to the next factor, which is the question of value. How does the 
price asked compare to prices on other places in the same 
locality? If out of line and you can’t get the seller to come in 
line, pass up the place. You shouldn’t pay an exorbitant price 
for your home any more than you 
should pay an exorbitant price 























surrounding the matter, in their 
logical order,and then coolly buy 
within their means. Isn’t it 
reasonable to suppose that there 
would be less worry and anguish 
in the world, perhaps less bitter- 
ness and more happiness, if this 
were true? And it is so easy, after 
Experience has taught us fools 
in her expensive school! 

What are these factors sur- 
rounding the buying of a home 
which should be foremost in our 
minds? They are not numerous 
and they are not especially diffi- 
cult to ferret out, if we put Judg- 
ment in control and turn Enthusi- 
asm out. 

In the first place, be careful of 
spring weather! Go house hunting on dreary days as well as 
on balmy spring days. See your prospective home in all its 
varying aspects of weather; then, if it is bright and cheerful 
and attractive you may be sure that it will be even better in 
nice, sunshiny weather. 

Consider location as the most important factor in buying 
your home. Make the location just as choice as your means 
can afford. The value of location depends upon (1) accessi- 
bility to transportation, schools, churches and stores; (2) upon 
the kind and type of neighbors around you, who should be 
respectable, congenial and of your station in life; (3) the physical 
contour of the lot itself, which is valued according to elevation, 
drainage and conformity to surrounding lots, and if any, the 
kind of building restrictions upon the lots in the vicinity. 

It is much easier to gauge the value of a location in a neigh- 
borhood that is built up than in a new andunbuiltaddition. For 
the character of the buildings in the neighborhood form an 
accurate basis of comparison, but one can never tell what a 
place is going to look like in an unsettled addition and depend- 
ence must be placed almost entirely upon the kind and type of 
building restrictions placed upon the lots. 

And where this is the case, there are other factors to con- 
sider in regard to location. What is the probability of the city 
growing in your direction? Study the matter from every pos- 
sible angle. What is the present trend of growth? Is it coming 
your way? If not, is it likely ever to come? If there is no like- 
lihood of the city growing your way, the chance of any fair 
appreciation of value is very slight and this means that the 
returns on your investment will be doubtful. 

Then, again, where the city has built up around the locality 








“The physical contour of the lot pe | is an important 


element in determining the va 





for your shoes or groceries. 

Is the house indeed substantial. 
ly constructed, or have cheap ma- 
terials and methods of construc 
tion been so combined as to give 
an appearance of substantia! con- 
struction? Examine the founda- 
tions carefully; look for evidences 
of “settling” in the walls. Ex. 
amine particularly the cracks on 
inside plastered walls. If they are 
unreasonable, be wary. Get up 
into the attic, even if you have to 
climb thru a scuttle hole, and 
examine the roof construction, the 
type of framing material and 
rafters used. If you don’t know 
anything about it, take along a 
competent carpenter and get his 
advice on how much a house of that character can be con- 
structed for. That is one good index as to value. Add to ita 
reasonable value for the lot and you have a fair basis of proper 
sale price. 

When your investigation as to location and price asked has 
satisfied you, you can then turn to the question of interior 
arrangement and construction. That is largely a matter of 
individual preference, but be sure that the materials used are 
substantial and of the proper sort. Be sure that the arrange- 
ment is of such type as easily to appeal to other people in case 
you want to sell. Avoid fads of arrangement, interior decora- 
tion, and the like. The exterior of the house should, likewise, 
not be noticeably out of line with prevailing tastes. Be sure 
the arrangement is roomy and that there is plenty of closet 
cupboard and furniture room. Then look for light and cheeri- 
ness. 

Having satisfied yourselves as nearly as possible on all these 
points—you may compromise somewhat on your ideal of 
interior arrangement but never on the other points mentioned, 
you are then in a position to investigate and weigh the other 
factors. The first of these is the amount of annual faze: 
assessed against the place. It will give some indication 0 
value, but is not accurate; it will, however, give you an accurate 
idea of what that one item in your annual upkeep is going to 
cost. Then make a search for special assessments. It doesn’t 
pay to accept the statements of sellers or agents, or their guesses 
as to whether specials are “all’’ paid. Sometimes new specials 
have just been, or are about to be, levied against the property. 

Go to the county court house, or the city hall—wherever 
local taxes are paid—and learn the facts. If you are buying 0 
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QUIT 


one you are going to buy, is based upon a _ itself. 
LEGAL TITL 
recognized by courts of law whereby the 
owner maintains 
generally evidenced by a DEED, which is 
documentary evidence of a title to real rule. 
property. here are several kinds of 
s, the most common being WAR- 
RANTY DEEDS whereby the seller and 
all claiming under him agree to warrant 
and defend their title, which is conveyed 
to the buyer, as being free from all liens, 
encumbrances and assessments, except 








Legal Points to Keep in Mind 


Your right to the on you own, or the those specifically set out in the instrument erty for a legal consideration. 
CLAIM DEEDS carry no tracts in regard to = age 
LE, which is the authority such warranties and convey merely the in writing and signed 
property right which the seller may have 
his possession. It is in the estate; they generall 
tion as to title and should 


If you buy on time payments, your ABSTRACT OF TITLE, which is a brief 
share or EQUITY in the property is gen- history of the various instruments forming 
erally evidenced by a REAL ESTATE a chain of title to real 
CONTRACT, which is an agreement en- should have a competent lawyer examine 
forceable at law between two or more this abstract at the time the contract or 
parties, on the one hand to sell and on the agreement is made to discover the kind of 
other to buy, certain described real prop- title the seller has to convey. This is very 





All con- 
— should be 

] parties. 
When you have “icliened the full con- 
imply a ques- sideration agr upon to the seller, you 
avoided as a are entitled to legal title to the property. 
is consists of a deed accompanied by an 













roperty. You 
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time payments, find out the prevailing rates of interest on such 
obligations and the amount of commission charged by loan 
brokers to negotiate mortgage loans. It will be an index as to 
the probable expense of securing such a loan when you have 
reduced the principal sufficiently to be entitled to a deed by 
giving a mortgage for the balance. 

If you are buying on time payments, the usual form of agree- 
ment is a real estate contract. These contracts are usually pro- 
curable of any lawyer, real estate firm or stationery store in 
printed form. All one has to do when these can be had is to 
fill out the blanks. Be sure that the wording inserted in these 
blanks is the exact agreement betwen you and that it is clear 
and plain. Be sure that the legal description of the property 
involved is accurately given. Execute the contract in dupli- 
cate and have all parties to it sign it. 

A lawyer should be consulted; indeed, it is imperative for 
your best interests, that a lawyer be consulted in regard to the 
details of formally making the sale. Have him examine the 
abstract of title and insist that it be brought down to the date 
of the contract, if buying on time, or deed if buying for cash. 
It must show a good and merchantable title in the premises 
resting in the seller, free from all liens and encumbrances, 
unless otherwise agreed by the parties. Having done all this, 
you are acquainted of the full facts and know just where you 
stand. 

Perhaps we should have emphasized the thought a little 
earlier in this discussion that one should not fall into the easy 
error of considering the monthly payment made the chief item 
of expense in buying a home. Most people do that and do not 
consider the taxes, assessments, insurance and upkeep until 
later, unless they have had previ- 
ous experience in buying prop- 
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It is a common fault that most of us consider one or two 
factors in making an important move in life, overlooking the 
hundred and one little points which later may turn out to be 
the vital ones. It is impossible for anyone to foresee all the 
contingencies that may arrive, but the shrewd business man is 
the one who strives to anticipate as many of them as possible. 

Not long ago, a friend proudly informed me that he had just 
purchased a home. Inquiry developed that he had been shrewd 
enough to buy a home constructed just before the war, when 
better materials were going into the ordinary run of “‘contract’’ 
houses. His place was well-built, well-located, and the price 
he had paid was not out of line. 

“In what condition are the screens?” I asked, as we dis- 
cussed the pros and cons of the matter. “Why,” he said, “I 
forgot to look into that matter. I suppose the screens are all 
right.”” But later he found out that he had to remake all the 
screens, at an expense of $35. That was not all. 

The coal chute was broken; it cost $9 for a new chute, and 
the labor amounted to $11, for it is a hard job to resetacoal 
chute properly in an old foundation. He found that there were 
not enough storm windows to keep the house comfortably 
warm in severe weather—none for the second story windows 
at all. This cost more than $45; the glass in the front storm 
window was broken and had to be replaced. The grate in the 
furnace was burnt out and it took around $15 to remedy that. 

A late fall rain revealed that there was a bad defect in the 
new shingle roof on the house and it took money to fix it. 
The result was that before he got around it took nearly $200 
in additional money to put the house in the condition which 
he thought it was in when he purchased it. 

While the old legal doctrine of 





erty. A much more sensible way 
is to find the amount of all of these 
items and in addition make an 
allowance for contingencies, then 
divide into twelve equal amounts 
to discover what the monthly cost 
is. If this is too much for your 
purse, a convenient time to dis- 
cover it is before you take the 
long “leap.” 

The inclination on the part of 
all of us is to “take on” a place 
where the monthly payment is 
just a little bit bigger than we can 
easily handle. Then we have to 
add all these other charges to the 
load and that turns the whole 
business into drudgery and strug- 
gle. It is better to keep the 
monthly payments enumerated in the contract as low as pos- 
sible, then drive for all you are worth to pay more than the 
contract calls for. This enables one, if forced to sell, to get a 
higher monthly payment out of the new buyer to take care of 
whatever equity you may have, whereas if the monthly pay- 
ment is as high as it can be, you will be practically unable to 
do this and protect yourself. 

Your home is the most important investment you can make; 
certainly, it is the first important investment you will ever make, 
and the only investment many of us will ever have. Surely, we 
should be willing to consider it from a common-sense standpoint. 


Be sure the backlot 











system of title registration, abstracts are use the 





can be improved easily 
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In Making Your Most Important Investment 


important. In states having the Torrens property, it will usually appear on record, 
“recording acts” in force in form of MECHANICS LI 


caveat emptor—‘‘let the purchaser 
beware”’—is no longer applied in 
its original sense, the injunction 
is still as good as law, because the 
buyer who is not careful to act 
upon it, is penalizing himself just 
as much as if it were the absolute 
law of the land. 

It is only good business to 
make our most important invest- 
ment with due regard to all the 
factors affecting it; it must not 
only be properly made in the first 
instance, we must continue to pro- 
tect and conserve it. But the im- 
portant thing is due care in the 
first instance. 

Not one of us would invest from 
two to ten thousand dollars, or 
contract to invest that sum, in 
any other direction with no more care than many of us exert 
in buying our first home. 

You will find, as time goes on, that much of the comfort and 
the enjoyment you get out of your home will depend upon the 
financial load it places upon your earnings, and the surety with 
which your judgment has protected, or attempted to protect, 
that investment. 

Home-owning is the most worthy of desires, but it must 
not be allowed to obscure the sunshine; indeed, with a little 
forethought as here suggested, it can bring the greatest hap- 
piness possible to all of us. 





Other encumbrances nay queens in the 
, which are 








generally not essential, as the county 

recording officer guarantees your title. 
The seller should -bring the abstract 
down to the date of the contract, so that a 
full history of the title may be had. If you 
are dealing with an individual, it is often 
wise to ORD the contract with the 
county recording officer in order to fully 
protect your rights; if dealing with a cor- 
poration this may, or may not, be neces- 

sary, depending upon your state law. 
e is an encumbrance against the 


most states make it wise for them to be 
recorded in order to preserve the rights 
they create. © most common form of 
encumbrance is a MORTGAGE, which is 
a conditional conveyance of title in the 
property as a security for a debt. If the 
debt is paid in the time limit set and the 
interest promptly paid, the conveyance of 
title is inoperative, but if this is not done, 
the MORTGAGEE may step in and sell 
the property to satisfy his claims, in the 
manner prescribed by law. 


created by statute to safeguard workmen 
and materialmen for labor and materials 
furnished on the premises. SPECIAL 
ASSESSMENTS are generally created by 
local governing bodies to pay the cost ot 
l improvements such as paving, sewers, 
grading, curbing, etc. Theyarea 
payable as, and in connection with, taxes. 
nform yourself on all these points before 
buying; consult with a competent lawyer 
in all matters so important as the acquisi- 
tion of title to real property. 



























































































Even Before You Buy Your Lot 
FRANZ A. AUST 


Points to Keep in Mind in 
Choosing a Building Site 


in training your baby into a model 

child you can’t begin too early. 
Some even go so far as to insist that 
you should start with the baby’s 
ancestors. However that may be, it’s a good deal the same 
when you are building a new house. You can’t begin too early 
to plan to do it right. 

The grader, oftentimes, is the last person on the job before 
you move in. He makes a nice smooth lawn surface, covering 
up all the old broken bricks and the carpenters’ shavings; 
the contractor has carried out to the 
letter your wishes and the architect’s 

lans; the architect has drawn up the 
ceo for a wonderfully artistic 
design, perfect in detail and quite to the 
liking of the most fastidious wife. But 
it is back of all these most folks must 
go in order to avoid many a mistake for 
which loud lamentations are heard after 
the grass seed is sown, and the rugs are 
down, and the furniture’s all in place. 

In short, if you are to have a land- 
scape architect at all to aid you in 
making your home most attractive, it 
is better to hire him first before you 
have even so much as selected a lot. He 
is the one whom you expect to complete 
that beautiful home grounds picture. 
And your satisfaction with the result 
will p el largely upon the oppor- 
tunity which is given him to begin at 
the foundation. Do not wait until 
everything else is over before you give 
him a “chance.” 

Jack and Mildred Howe have just 
moved into a beautiful home. The 
interior of the new house is exquisitely 
planned with comforts and conveni- 
ences. Mr. Green, the landscape gar- 
dener, whom they hired to make their 
grounds a charming place, has added touches of color in shrubs 
and flowers. But Mr. Green was not consulted until every- 
thing else was complete. Hence, when they bought their lot, 
Jack and Mildred did not give the matter a great deal of 
thought. A lot was a lot, and this one was conveniently near 
“the folks.” 

The lot decided upon had a sixty-foot frontage, and the 
colonial home plan the two 
young people wanted was 
fifty feet wide including the 
porch. This left ten feet of 
ground to be divided between 
the two sides of the lawn. One 
side, therefore, was allowed 
three feet, while the other side 
was given seven feet for a 
driveway. At the time the lot 
was bought there were ten feet 
more of available ground on 
the right side of the house. 
This would have .cost only 
three hundred and fifty dollars 
more. With this additional 
space the house could have 
been located several feet to the 
right leaving extra width for 
the driveway which now at one 
point passes close between the 
side porch and the next door- 
neighbor’s tree. Unless the 
Howes’ big car “‘walks a chalk 
line,” some day it is likely to 
take a corner off the ounth or 
a slice off the tree. Not to mention what would happen to the 
car. 

In placing the house where it now stands, one beautiful old 
tree, worth at least five hundred dollars, had to be cut down; 
another tree, a large white oak, stands directly in front of the 
steps hiding the attractive entrance, over the planning of which 


I‘ is quite generally understood that 


already there. 


Jack and Mildred dreamed many , 
happy thought and spent much time 
with the architect. And the tree 
might have been at the side shading 
the porch and framing the house in g 
charming picture from the street! Just a little mistake in the 
size of the lot has caused lifelong inconvenience and a lessened 
degree of perfection in the home’s surroundings. 

“If we had only consulted Mr. Green on the start!”’ Jack and 
Mildred are saying. 

Knowledge of the soil is another point which is often impor. 
tant in the selection of a lot. A land- 
scape architect studies soils intensively 





House and grounds are carefully planned 

with relation to the natural beaut 

The house is so located that 

the great spreading tree at the side forms 
its frame 


Here entrance and dormers conform to the arch formed by the 

two mighty elms which frame a beautiful home. 

can be obtained only by closest co-operation of house architect 
and landscape designer 


and can tell the house builder what can 
best be grown on particular types of 
soil. It may make a difference in the 
purchase of one of two lots if the pros- 
pective owner finds that the soil of one 
is suitable chiefly for shrubs when he 
wants to make a specialty of perennial 
flowers. To be sure, any ground can be 
made ready for any natural growth by 
bringing in the proper kind of soil and 
fertilizers. But not many care to go to 
that additional expense and trouble if 
the right type of soil is to be obtained 
at first hand. 

Having decided upon the lot and its 
correct size, there is the matter of the 
facing of the house and the arrangement 
of the rooms. A landscape designer, 
familiar with conditions of wind and 
weather because in his work he has been 
obliged to study them thoroly, can give 
valuable suggestions about the most 
cheerful view from the living room, or 
the best spot for the kitchen so that 
“mother” can look out upon the bird 
garden as she rolls out cookies for that 
lucky cooky jar. Breezes for the most 
lived-in rooms in summer, and sunshine 
or protection from stormy winds in winter may make a vast 
difference in the happiness of the family in that new home, and 
also in the variety of plants which may be grown. It is well to 
have these facts in mind before the architect has gone far in the 
development of his plan. 

Suppose this lot which has been chosen is in a very new sec- 
tion of the city. It seems to point toward a rapid development 
by a desirable class of people 
but the one who is thinking of 
buying is in doubt. Here 
again the one who has studied 
these subjects has the advan- 
tage and can give good counsel. 
In connection with town plan- 
ning and in planning additions 
to cities he has taken into 
account community develop- 
ment and can foresee condi- 
tions which will be favorable 
or unfavorable to the new 
place. It isa wise owner who 
knows his own community be- 
fore a single brick of the new 
house has been laid. 

Two friends of Jack and 
Mildred are just completing 4 
new home a short distance 
from the Howes’. Tom and 
Mrs. Merrill have been more 
fortunate in selecting a lot 
large enough for the bungalow 
they had planned. In fact, 
they were warned after the 
Howes realized their mistake. Hence, they too saw no heed of 
bothering further about a landscape gardener until they were 
ready for some ornamental planting after the grader had 
finished. 

The Merrill lot is of the type which slopes from the back 
toward the street. While the estab- (Continued on page 50 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
Beauvoir 
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Each month we will visit the home of afamous American. 
These visits will take us all over the country, and into every 
period of history from early Colonial days down to the pre- 
sent. Perhaps, inthese intimate glimpses into the home-life 
of our great men and women, we will find evena greater ap- 
preciation for our own homes and their influence upon us. 


SUT ed 











EY, Black Boy, what yo’-all 
think yo’re doin’?” Day- 
light. Silence, save for the 
above curt challenge, after the dull rumble and swaying of the 
train all night. I raised the Pullman shade and looked out. 

A broad-backed flagman was pulling out a tramp from the 
rods under our car. The Negro, as black as the hour before 
dawn, slowly crawled to his feet, dragging after him a battered 
grip tied up with rope. 

“Yo’-all hear me, Black Boy! What you think yo’re doin’?” 

Sambo shifted his feet uneasily, them mumbled, “Ah’s jest 
goin’ to N’Orleans, Boss, dat’s all.” 

“No yo’ ain’t, nigger, not on the Dixie Flyer! Now, git!” 

He waved his arms belligerently in the air, and they crunched 
down the cinders out of 
sight, arguing as they 
went. 

Fifteen minutes later, 
I went out on the ob- 
servation platform. 
Down the track, on a 
rail, sat the negro, com- 
placently surveying the 
flagman who still di- 
rected threats at . him. 

A short, pudgy man— 
who smoked big fat ci- 
gars like bologna sau- 
sages—was out even at 
this early hour, sprawled 
over two chairs. He 
took his feet off one with 
a grunt, and pushed it 
over towards me. 

“Black, isn’t he?” He 
indicated the negro be- 
tween puffs. “Jamacia 
nigger. Yeh. Always 
black like that. Tell ’em every time. Travel down here, outa 
Chi. They’re floaters, mostly.” 

Shortly, the whistle called in the flagman and the train 
started to move. The flagman ran down the track, climbed 
aboard and waved his red flag derisively at the Jamacian. 
The latter gazed forlornly at us a moment, then sauntered 
over and crawled on the rods of a freight car. Where there’s 
a will, there’s a way! 

In the old days “before the War,” there were two kinds of 
slave-holders. First, the Simon Legrees made famous by Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and Uncle Tom. They were the type of men 
who people all kirids of fiction stories—the cruel, merciless 
villains carrying whips in their hands and leers on their lips. 
Then, again, we have the “other’’ kind; men who owned slaves 
and profited by their labor, but men who had hearts in their 
breasts and were kind and considerate, at least, a part of the 
time. Sometimes they lost their temper, no doubt, even as you 
and I, and had recourse to the doubtful authority of the lash. 
Washington and Jefferson and Jackson belonged to this class. 

Jefferson Davis was 4 slave-holder. He amassed a consider- 
able fortune prior to the Civil War, owned large plantations 
worked by slave labor and was free early in life ts devote his 
time to politics and public discussion. His attitude towards 
his slaves and his overseer, James Pemberton, reveals at once 
the beautifully sweet nature of the man. 

It is said on good authority that he always received this 
lowly black man in the drawing room, with the utmost defer- 
ence and respect; that the judgment of the slave was often 
followed in business deals; that Jefferson Davis treated him 
at all times as an equal. All this in pursuance of his theory that 


. 





“Beauvoir is rightly named. One can sit on the wide veranda and watch 
the gleam of sunlight upon the gentle waves of the Gulf of Mexico” 





“that government is best which 
governs the least.”” That Davis 
borrowed this from Jefferson de- 
tracts not one whit from its force. I thought of these things 
as we sped down thru Mississippi, the state in which Jefferson 
Davis lived and toiled thru a great portion of his life. For, as 
you get nearer to New Orleans, you are impressed more and 
more by the multitudes of negroes you see on every hand. The 
negro population of Mississippi is something like five times 
the white population, in spite of the fact, as one Southerner 
has suggested to me, “they don’t count all of them.” 

Mile after milealong the railroad tracks are the negro shacks, 
around which swarm the flocks of pickaninnies and ’coon 
hounds. And back thru the cut-over timber, red paths lead 
to other shacks. These 
habitations, merely 
shells and hovels, with- 
out paint or pride, are 
the curse of the South. 
And what can the South 
do about it? Only wait 
thru the generations un- 
til education reaches 
these simple people and 
a desire more than mere- 
ly to exist is aroused 
within them. 

Indeed, other 
thoughts come to you 
as you cross this pic- 
turesque country, 
steeped as it is in the 
traditions of every pe- 
riod of our history. It 
was across these bayous 
that DeSoto, the Span- 
iard, came in search of 
El Dorado. He found 
the Mississippi, the great Father of Waters. Here, around 
Vicksburg, Champion’s Hill, and Jackson, were fought the 
campaigns which gave us Grant. And none the less honored 
is Pemberton, his worthy antagonist. Out of this soil sprang 
the brave Mississippians who, under Colonel Jefferson Davis, 
saved the day at Monterey in far-away Mexico, when Defeat 
was snatching their standard from them. > 

And, as you cross into Louisiana, you reflect that three 
flags have waved over this soil. And in these bayous and inlets 
there once lurked the pirates of old, almost as numerous as 
the crocodiles in their waters. Here, you will recall, occurred 
the great tragic climax of Longfellow’s tenderest story, ““Evan- 
geline.” Evangeline and Gabriel, after their long search for 
each other thru the grim years following their separation at 
Grand Pre, missed one another in these bayous, one passing 
up one inlet while the other came down the opposite side. 

Northeast of New Orleans, the coastline is none the less 
full of historical interest. For one thing, you are on your way 
to Beauvoir, the last home of Jefferson Davis, Chieftain of the 
Lost Cause. 

It is impossible to describe this wonderful coastline ac- 
curately. All the way from Pass Christian to Biloxi is a pine- 
fringed, dreamy coast where the gentle waves of the Gulf of 
Mexico kiss the sparkling sands in an eternal embrace of 
summer. At Biloxi, a busy little city of ten thousand, set like 
a jewel on a tiny finger of land, and surrounded on three sides 
by water—you leave the train to drive back the five miles to 
Beauvoir. 

Your driver, a youth of delightful Southern drawl, proves 
talkative. He loves the South; he was in the Great War for 
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Old Glory and the safety of Democracy; he warms up when 
he sees the Legion button on your lapel, and you are fast 
friends. He speaks of Biloxi, and the Gulf, the warm winds and 
the sunshine, with a fullness of love and a longing for beauty 
in his voice that thrills you. 

Jefferson Davis he mentions almost in a whisper. His voice, 
I thought, broke with emotion but when I looked at him, he 
chuckled and changed the subject. 

To know the South and the people of the South is to know 
the great feeling they have for Jefferson Davis. To them he is 
the very personification and embodiment of the “Lost Cause,” 
to which Time hath added a supernatural halo of romance. 
I sometimes think that their love and their traditions are the 
stronger because it was a lost cause. 
It is always thus in the history of 
peoples. Our sympathies go out 
to those who have fought the good 
fight and lost. General Lee is loved 
and cherished and treasured by every 
Northerner- I- have--ever- talked to. 
And so it is with Stonewall Jackson, 
Stuart, Longstreet, and many of the 
others. 

Some day, when the fierce fires of 
passion and sectional hatred shall 
have died out entirely—in another 
generation or two—we will likewise 
come to appreciate to the full the 
man that Jefferson Davis really was, 
and the great service he rendered to 
the Union prior to the Civil War, 
and thereafter by his example when 
the odium of defeat had settled over 
him and Reaction nearly swept Rea- 
son from the American continent. 

It is not our purpose, in these 
discussions, to enter into politics or 
the respective merits of the position 
our great men and women have assumed in their lives. We 
care more for the man or the woman as they were in their daily 
lives, the kind of homes they lived in, and what sort of home 
life they lived. 

Beauvoir is rightly named. One can sit on the wide veranda 
which runs around three sides of the cottage and looking thru 
the dreamy shade of the pines, watch the gleam of the sunlight 
upon the gentle waves of the Gulf of Mexico. Beauvoir’s front 
yard is the seashore. The shore line swings around in a sweeping 
crescent and Beauvoir is set in the center. The view in every 
direction is magnificent, and ever suggestive of restfulness and 
peace. You seem to want to sink down here, far from the 
strife and confusion of the world and let the soothing breezes 
fan your cheeks and cool your forehead. Ships come and go, 
in the course of the hours you spend there, and sailboats with- 
out number cross and recross the vision as they tack back and 
forth, pleasure-bent. For the whole coastline is now one con- 
tinual watering resort. 

Over in a corner of the yard in the grateful shade of the pines, 
a number of old men are playing horseshoes. They are soldiers 
who fought for the “lost cause,’”’ as Beauvoir is now the Con- 
federate Soldiers’ Home 
of the State of Mississippi. 


Over the gateway one reads: “Stranger, tread 
lightly here for this spot is holy ground.” 
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between the pillars and to admit a complete circulation of air 
at all times. 

As you enter the door, you come into a wide, high-ceilinged 
hallway running the full length of the cottage and out onto 
the rear veranda. Four rooms open off the hallway, two on 
each side. The two front rooms reminded me a bit, in point 
of finish, of one I saw at Mt. Vernon. Both have small fire. 
places. The floors are wide pine planks, somewhat worn and 
impaired in appearance. The walls are a bit dirty, but they are 
just as they were when Jefferson Davis lived there—the whole 
place is—and that is worth all else in the estimation of the 
caretakers. 

In the rear the cottage proper widens out to include the 
verandas and extends to the rear 
in two additions, as can be seen in an 
accompanying illustration. Here the 
veranda is on the inside and circles 
entirely around the inner part. It is 
completely screened in and a more 
delightful arrangement could hardly 
be planned. Note, in this picture, 
the above-ground cistern, typical of 
all far-south homes, where the ground 
is so low that it is impossible to dig 
more than three or four feet without 
striking water. Cisterns, wells, every- 
thing, even graves in the cemeteries, 
are above ground. 

In the front hallway, there is an old 
battered steamer trunk of leather. 
I was tremendously curious when | 
saw it. I wondered if it had been 
the trunk Colonel Davis had used 
in his army days; perhaps, the one 
he used on his journeys to Washing- 
ton as senator and secretary of war; 
perhaps, the one he used at Rich- 
mond as president of the confederacy, 
or the one he had when captured by Federal cavalry, or the one 
he had taken to Europe when he went there seeking rest and 
freedom from the persecution which followed him subsequent 
to the War. But my guide was unable to enlighten me. I am 
confident, however, that it has seen some of these stirring 
scenes. 

It was to Beauvoir that Jefferson Davis came after the in- 
surance company, located at Memphis, with which he as- 
sociated himself following his release from prison, failed and 
deprived him of all the remaining fortune he had, with the 
exception of these fifty-odd acres of waste land down on the 
Gulf coast. The people of Texas came to his aid with the offer 
of a stock farm, which he refused. He conceived the idea that 
this land could be made to support his family and there he 
went. He named the place Beauvoir, and altho almost in 
dire poverty, he managed to make out financially. 

It was here that he wrote his book, “The Rise and Fall of the 
Confederate States,” in which he defended himself against the 
charges which had been brought against him, and while he 
did not surrender the idea he had had all his life that it was 
possible for a state to secede under the Constitution, he sub- 

mitted that the war had 
proved the idea to be im- 








One of them told me that 
he had been with Lee at 
Gettysburg; another was 
with Longstreet; another 
with Bragg and Johnston, 


that dim and distant past 
they brought up echoes of 
the great days in which 
they had lived. Another 
had conducted me thru 
Beauvoir, his tattered cap 
in hand, his voice hushed 
and trembling with rever- 
ence. 

The cottage where Jef- 
ferson Davis spent his 
last days, is a single-story, 
commodious affair, much 
larger in fact than it ap- 
pears in the picture. The first floor is set up perhaps eight feet 
‘above the ground, in accordance with the approved custom in 
the semi-tropical United States. There are no basements under 
the houses, and they are not built on solid foundations, but on 
piles or posts. Usually, lattice-work is used for ornamentation 


“In the rear, the porch is on the inside and is screened A more 
delightful arrangement could hardly be planned.” 


practicable, and without 
bitterness or passion, 
sought to write in the arch 
of the Union these Latin 
words: Esto perpetua. 

I have already hinted 
at his service in the Mex- 
ican War. It seems to go 
without dispute that Col- 
lonel Davis’ regiment 
saved the day at Monte- 
rey, where Davis received 
a wound in his foot, which 
he bore all day refusing 
to leave the field until 
after victory was won, and 
which necessitated him 
being sent home to re- 
cuperate. I might also 
point out that Jefferson 
Davis was a graduate of West Point; that he served in the 
army as a Lieutenant for several years; that at the outbreak 
of the Black Hawk War he was stationed at Ft. Snelling, 
Minnesota, and was sent by General Scott down into Illino!s 
to muster into service a number (Continued on page 36 
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How to Grow Dahlias Successfully 


GEORGE FRENCH 


CROSS the front of our 

house, against the 

screened-in porch, there 
are half a dozen dahlia plants 
that average over eleven feet in 
height, and the row has around 150 blooms all the time. The 
dahlias are Souvenir de Gustave Boazon—large, lovely crimson, 
decorative blooms. 

Down the automobile runway there is visible another row 
of some twenty-five plants, glowing with their loads of blossoms, 
varied in color and kind—cactus, single, duplex, peony, decora- 
tive, show, and pompom. 

Interested passers venture down the runway and as they 
pass the house they see another group of plants, also varied 
incolor and kind, and also filled with gorgeous blooms. Here 
they look down a vista formed of a neighbor’s garden, largely 
filled with still more dahlias; and in all the interested passer 
sees there is almost no duplication. 

A score or more of my friends, in different sections of the 
town are also dahlia fans, and in their gardens, filled with a 
score or a hundred fine plants, and in mine, there is little dupli- 
cation. I feel distinctly at home at 
any of my neighbors where I find 
two or three plants like my own. 

Within easy auto ride there are 
hundreds of dahlia plots, ranging 
from small lots of the old garden 
varieties to choice showings of the 
aristocrats among the lovely flowers 
or unique and brilliantly colored but 
nameless showings of seedlings. And 
within the touring area of the motor 
car there are probably half a hun- 
dred gardens of experts who are in 
the business of dahlia raising and 
who may have from two or three 
hundred te a thousand plants, with 
very few duplications. 

In one of the great public parks 
belonging to the great city nearest 
me there is a dahlia field remarkable 
all over the world, where the new 
creations are bred for all to see and 
enjoy. 

Two years ago I had four plants, 
the blooms on which were the won- 
der of the neighborhood, singular 
for their size and coloring and their 
unique forms. 

All over this part of the country 
similar conditions exist. The dahlia 
has become much more than a 
national flower, it is already a per- 
sonal obsession. My nearest neigh- 
bor is giving up his general flower 
and vegetable garden o dahlias. I 
have a lovely rose bed, which has 
cost me years of effort, and untold anguish, to bring to its 
present state of loveliness. It has blooms all the season, from 
late May to frost—and frost finds on its bushes scores of buds 
ready to burst into those loveliest of all flowers. 

But roses are not in it. They are regarded as usual, ordinary, 
and are passed by without a look for the masses of dahlias, 
with their hundreds of blooms, their barbaric splendor. The 
ros2s have to be nursed, coddled, and money has to be ex- 
pended on them all the time. For me, one perfect Ophelia rose 
repays me for all money and labor for the whole bed. 

Dahlias lavish themselves upon us. We do not have to fight 
bugs or aphids. We do not have to prepare a deep bed of se- 
lected fertilizer for them. They will grow almost anywhere. 
We do not have to tend them, except to, when we are admiring 
them, pinch off superfluous shoots and buds. We may water 
them, cultivate the ground about them, tend them, feed them 
at intervals, or not, as we choose. They will grow on any kind 
of ground, even on an ash-heap. They will grow and blossom 
whether or not they are watered and cultivated. They will 
give one blooms from mid-July until frost kills the plants. 

Yet withal there is nothing common, nothing plebeian about 
the dahlia. Prodigal of its favors as it is, it responds to cultural 
treatment quickly and generously. It offers the amateur dab- 


Practical Experience Which Will 
Help You in Your Own Gardens 





“Dahlias lavish themselves upon us. We don’t 
have to fight bugs or aphids, and they will grow 
almost anywhere”’ 


bler in plant biology great and 
enchanting opportunity. Save 
a seed-pod from the favorite 
plant and plant the seeds. You 
may get some blooms that none 
of the experts have ever seen, and that the American Dahlia 
Association may honor with a name and a characterization that 
will make its bulbs worth $50 each—for one year! 

Nearly every person who raises dahlias, of the newer vari- 
eties, indulges in this game of planting the seed, to get a group 
of seedlings. “Oh, that one is a seedling. I intend to send the 
bulb to the Association to get it classified and tested.” Or: 

That is a seedling. I do not think much of it, and shall not 
plant any of its bulbs next year.” But it is a safe gamble that 
he, or she, will plant another lot of seeds next year, in the hope 
of sometime getting a seedling that the Association will accept, 
and name, and pedigree. 

This dahlia fad grows rapidly. The amateur who two or 
three years ago did not know a dahlia from a marigold is this 
year selling bulbs from a ten-acre plot, lush with dahlias of 
every shape and hue—and getting a comfortable bank balance 
by the means. I know one such who 
has this year seventy-five acres of 
dahlias. Imagine the sight of his 
fields in late September! 

I mentioned that dahlias are easy 
to grow. Do not be deluded. One 
of my professional florist friends 
asserts that about the most satis- 
factory dahlia plants he had last 
year was from a bulb that he did 
not think worth planting and flung 
onto the ash-heap. But it took root 
there, flourished, became a husky 
bush filled with good blooms. I do 
not vouch for this, and I have little 
faith that it was a typical incident. 

It is true that as yet dahlias are 
not infested with lice, bugs, worms, 
slugs, borers, or any other insect or 
animal intent on their destruction. 
It is true that they grow quite readily 
and will make some kind of effort 
to live, thrive, and bloom, if not 
much pains is taken with them. 

But nevertheless, and notwith- 
standing, the dahlia knows how to 
respond to intelligent treatment, and 
to reward it. There is now quite a 
volume of dahlia literature, and a 
goodly proportion of it is worthy 
only of being ignored. The florists 
do not agree. It is only too evident 
that their advice is based on incom- 
plete data of experience. They write, 
I surmise, from the limited ex- 
perience of some one who has not 
graduated. It is necessary for them to have a page on “Dahlia 
Culture.” 

I am also one who has had all too little experience, but I 
have found out a few things about the dahlia, some of them by 
proving the printed directions of the florists to be wrong—at 
least for me, and for this part of the country. 

Most of the books advise planting dahlia bulbs late in the 
spring, or in the summer—from June 1 to the middle of July— 
asserting that the later blooming will be better. I have not 
found it so. I have planted bulbs in April, and the blooms are 
good up to frost, and then there are hundreds of buds waiting 
to open. It is argued that the dahlia is a fall flower, and should 
not begin to bloom until early fall. There is, I think, nothing 
in this theory. 

Last spring I planted part of my bulbs according to the 
specifications of an expert, who spends all of his time making 
gardens for the too-rich; and this planting conspicuously 
failed. About half of the bulbs rotted in the ground, and the 
other half came up so reluctantly as to make my days and 
nights torture. I planted bulbs nine inches deep, which is 
at least twice too deep, as I am convinced, and as experience 
proves to me. 


My second planting were put in (Continued on page 44 
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An effective treatment for the end of a double border 


Important Details In Garden Planning 
JOHN L. REA 


HERE are two schools of gardeners, 
the one holding that for the building 
and maintenance of a successful garden 
the only absolute necessities are a spade 
and a hoe, a plot of ground, a few packets 
of seeds, and the willingness to work a few hours now and then. 
I am not of this school. I stand with those who maintain that 
‘any garden work worth the name is a work of art and that of a 
high order, and like a work of art the product of no haphazard 
effort but the laborious and painstaking working out into con- 
crete form of an ideal conception. The more clearly we are 
able to visualize this ideal the more readily are we able to 
translate it into the finished 


Plan Right and Your 
Garden Will Be Right 


must be considered before we are ready 
to set about drawing plans. We must study 
the situation the garden is to occupy, the 
shape and character of the plot, the nature 
of the surroundings, whether they may be 
brought into the garden picture or must be “planted out,” as 
we say. The composition and nature of the soil, the matter of 
drainage, the subject of light and shade may all be important 
factors. A consideration not to be overlooked is that of the 
labor and the expense to be incurred. While the whole question 
is complicated, it is usually to be solved by patient study and 
care. The first question of all is perhaps that of location, for 
: most of us largely deter- 
mined by circumstances. 





garden. In other words, to 
enable our work in building 
the garden to be done with 
any degree of system and 
expedition it is necessary 
first to study out carefully 
just what we wish to ac- 
complish. The more sensi- 
ble and feasible procedure is 
to construct a plan, prefer- 
ably a drawing, to a con- 
venient scale showing the 
boundaries, the location of 
the beds, and even the dis- 
sition of the plants in the 
s. Once this is done and 
the ground prepared, the 
actual planting is a com- 
—— simple matter. 
n November a few years 
ago I set unaided two hun- 
dred and seventy feet of 
twelve foot border with per- 
ennials in less than four 
days because my plans told 
me exactly where each of 
the hundreds of plants was to be placed. The grouping for 
succession of bloom and color arrangement had all been worked 
out on paper. 

To produce a good working plan something more is necessary 
than carefully ruling off on paper a series of pleasing shapes 
which shall represent pergolas, flower beds, and the like. No 
successful garden was ever made in this fashion, Many things 











The secluded garden is secured by making the borders an effective screen 


The average town or village 
plot, perhaps, the most 
difficult of all possible gar- 
den sites, usually offers 
little choice in this respect. 
However, the general prin- 
ciples cover this as well as 
the more open situation and 
the better landscape artists 
seem agreed that the front 
lawn or any part of the 
home grounds in plain view 
from the street should in no 
sense be gardened. That is 
to say, the lawn proper is 
best kept more or less open 
and unbroken by flower 
beds or other planting, and 
such planting as is done, 
consisting of evergreens, 
flowering shrubs, and per- 
haps a few hardy peren- 
nials, should be used to 
frame the lawn rather than 
to decorate it. The whole 
should form an attractive setting for the house. Any extensive 
flower planting would in this case be done at the side or in the 
rear of the dwelling and be kept hidden to a large extent from 
the view of the passerby. 

The underlying theory in this teaching is that the street as a 
whole will not only present a more dignified appearance but the 
harmonious treatment of all the lawns (Continued on page 61 








To the Readers of Fruit, Garden and Home: 


Last September when the first issue of Fruit, Garden 
and Home went into the mails, we were imbued 
with the idea that the people who live in cities and 
towns would appreciate a magazine which would deal 
constructively with their home-making problems both 
inside and outside the house; in other words, a maga- 
zine to serve not only as a sign-board pointing the way 
but also as a guide and counsellor, which expressed 
itself in plain, understandable terms. 

Each month since then (this is the eighth issue), 
we have made a little progress towards the full develop- 
ment of that idea. We have discarded features and we 
have added others as we went along. Iam sure 
you will agree that Fruit, Garden and Home is a source 
of aid and inspiration to you each month. 


N the meantime, thousands of you have taken the 
| trouble out of your busy day to sit down and write 

me about the magazine. Many of you have offered 
suggestions, which we have adopted and for which 
we are indebted to you. Many others have written 
merely to tell us of the great service which Fruit, Garden 
and Home has already done them. These letters have 
been the best possession I have had—for it is good to 
know that one’s work has been helpful to others. I 
appreciate every one of them and | only wish that I 
might tell each of you so individually. Such a letter as 
the following written by a Washington subscriber is 
worth any effort given and only emphasizes the fact 
that Fruit, Garden and Home should have a million 
readers: 

Today on the street car on my way to work I showed 
the March issue to an acquaintance and his enthusiastic 
reception of it resulted in the above subscription. Another 
man on the car who happened to see me reading it also 
indicated his intention to subscribe. I live in the suburbs 
and I believe I'would be doing my neighborhood a real 
service by canvassing it for this magazine and letting them 
know what they have missed and what they may expect to 
receive by subscribing. 

Fruit,Garden and Home will strive to be of increasing 
service and aid to you. It has been impossible to put 
into effect one-tenth of the features which we are sure 
you would find not only interestirig but tremendously 
worthwhile. It sometimes takes months to verify a 
fact before it is presented to you in these columns, and 
then it may take even longer to find the person who 
has not only had sufficient experience on the subject, 
but who can write an article and get into it everything 
vital on that particular subject, so you can get real 
benefit out of it. You all appreciate, I am sure, that 
“Rome was not built in a day.” 


of policy presentthemselves. In my contact with 
you the past few months, I have come to place a 
great deal of confidence in your judgment and so I am 
putting our problem squarely up to you. I know that I 
can depend upon you to give it earnest consideration. 

We started out to secure 150,000 subscribers. Our 
idea was to publish the magazine for this number of 
families until September,1923, when we would add 
150,000 more subscribers; then we wanted to work all 
the harder and have 500,000 subscribers by January 1, 
1924. 

We have made good on the first lap of the race, which 
was the 150,000, and we have a few thousand more 
than that, in spite of the fact that we have made no 
recent effort to get additional subscribers. The hardest 
part of the race is run, for we have made a good start, 
but we must have 300,000 subscribérs by September Ist. 

We are now at the point where we want to put in- 
to effect the improvements in the magazine we had 


Ws have now cometothe point where some choices 


A ised Letter From the Publisher 
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in mind last September, and which many of you have 
suggested. Some of these improvements are: 

1. We want to increase the size of Fruit, Garden 
and Home to 84 pages each month, instead of the 
52 pages we are now carrying. (We are showing 
our faith in making this issue sixty pages. We just 
had to make this issue that size rather than omit 
some articles we thought you would enjoy.) 

2. We want to add a number of monthly features 
in the way of editorial articles which we know will 
double and treble the value of the magazine to you. 

3. We want to print color pages in the inside of 
the magazine just like the colored covers we have 
had. We want to be able to give you pictures of 
flowers and gardens in the natural colors; we want 
to be able on occasion when we have an article on 
interior decoration, for instance, to present the 
pictures in the actual colors they should be. 


(increasing our sphere of helpfulness and the addi- 

ion of editorial pages) should be postponed, but we 
cannot do both at this time, except with your coopera- 
tion. It is because of this thought that I am putting 
the proposition squarely up to you. You like Fruit, 
Garden and Home; it has helped you; you believe in it 
and you want to see it grow bigger so that it will help 
you all the more. 

All right, let’s make it our common problem and we 
can solve it in thirty days! There are over 150,000 of 
you in this big, alert family. Suppose every one of you 
asked the next ten friends as you see them to subscribe 
for Fruit, Garden and Home, three years for $1. You 
would get anywhere from one to ten subscribers. If 
each of you got just one neighbor who has a house and 
a yard—who is interested in the things Fruit, Garden 
and Home discusses—to subscribe for the magazine at 
35 cents for one year or three years for $1, we would 
have that extra 150,000 overnight! 


Some will not act, so others must get more than one 
to keep up the average. Let’s fix five as the minimum 
for those who are really interested and want to help. 
You will be surprised how easythey come and what a 
service your friends will feel you have rendered them. 


IF YOU WILL DO THAT, EVERY LAST ONE 
OF YOU 150,000 FRIENDS, WE CAN THEN GO 
AHEAD AND SPEND OUR CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION MONEY FOR EXTRA EDITORIAL 
FEATURES EVERY MONTH. 


If you will get your friends to subscribe so we can 
get that new 150,000 or a good share of it out of the way 
—right now—Fruit, Garden and Home can go forward 
by leaps and bounds. 


[ ine sure you will all agree that neither objective 





KNOW you are busy, but just show your copy to 
your neighbors at odd times, and you will soon have 
your quota. The important thing is for each todo his 
part in this big undertaking. You are one of the 
“charter” subscribers. Let’s get 150,000 others, and 
those coming in during the first year of the publicacion 
of Fruit, Garden and Home will be “‘charter’’ sub- 
scribers. Let’s clean it all up by April 30th, do a big 
job, a worthwhile job in areal way in thirty days. You 
will find an order blank in this issue. Put your name 
on itso I’ll know who is helping us. Iam depending upon 
you—knowing your interest in Fruit, Garden and Home. 
Sincerely yours, 
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The 


T is only in the last very few 

years that the true function of 
the walls of a home is coming to 
be generally appreciated. Walls 
are for protection, of course. Even 
now one hears of keeping the wolf 
from the door—this may be some- 
what of figure of speech, we suspect. 
But they are something vastly more. 

The walls of your home are the 
silent witnesses of all your joys and 
sorrows. They are the background 
of all your homelife and they furnish 
the very atmosphere of your exis- 
tence itself. It is understood, of 
course, that we are not addressing 
the man who spends all of his time 
at the club or theater, but that we 
are reaching folks who love their 
home and want it to be a real place 
to live in, develope and enjoy. 

Now you may not have the most 
wonderful furniture in the world, but 
the furnishings you have are natural- 
ly the best you have, and will appear 
to advantage only if the walls are 
right. 

There’s one further thought before 
we get into the ‘‘mechanics”’ of wall 
decorating. We said decorating. 
What does this word mean to you? 

Webster says: to decorate is to 
adorn; and, a decorator is one who 


decorates walls and ceilings. At that rate we are all decorators! 
For who is there of us who has not, at some time or other, 
“adorned” the walls with a motley array of pennants, chromos 
and prints—and the mantel and piano with their veritable 








Walls of Your Home 


NORMAN COLLART and BERTON ELLIOT 


Richly Textured Painted Effects 
You Can Work Out Yourself 





Producing the texture in glazed effects by 
stippling with a crumpled cloth 


stood result. 





and severe. Where the furnish. 
ings are fine enough to furnish 


interest in themselves simple 

wall colors are really imperative, 

In the average home, however, 
this is not the case. The walls must 
must not be so ‘‘fussy”’ as to destroy 
all sense of balance and proportion, 
but too plain a wall makes one’s 
effects appear “lonesome.” 

So when the housewife has chosen 
wall paper, in the past, it has been 
that she sensed that cozy feeling that 
just the right degree of interest 
in the wall color imparts to the home. 
She had no definite way of knowing 
that she could have the same interest 
in painted walls with all their perma- 
nence and washable qualities. Fortu- 
nately textured effects in painted 
wall colors are now so relatively 
simple to secure that there is no 
reason why any enterprising home 
owner may not have the best there is. 
While it is practically impossible to 
cover all the working details of wall 
decorating in so short an article the 
explanation of the underlying prin- 
ciples back of the various methods 
used will enable the reader to fill in 
most of the less essential details from 
his own experiments. No two deco- 
rators have exactly the same proce- 


dure for stippling anyway, as it is to a great extent subject to 
one’s own convenience how he shall achieve a certain under- 
Technically speaking, for just a minute, wall 
colors are considered as simple and as broken color. In terms 


rogues’ gallery of cabinet portraits, near- 


portraits and “snaps.’’- 


Truly, good “deco- 


rating’’ often involves the disposing of much 
bric-a-brac, in order that the rest of the 


room may be really seen! 


Keep the entire 


decorative scheme as simple as_ possible. 
Dispose of superfluities, even tho it hurts! 
You'll be delighted with the new and restful 
aspect the room will take on. 

There is much decorative, painted wall 
work one can do himself where a painter is 


not available. 


The first thing to do before 


dipping a brush in a pail, of course, is to read 
the directions of the manufacturer covering 
the use of his particular materials. The 
following suggestions will give the reader the 


advantage of helpful information gained from a wide experience 
in wall decorative work. 

In discussing painted wall effects which can be carried out 
by the owner of the average American home it will be well to 
describe the finishes he may expect to secure. Every one can 
appreciate the advantages, both sanitary and economic, in 
The only hesitation there has been is 
traceable to the recollection of the glossy painted walls in 


having painted walls. 


grandmother’s kitch- 
en. Naturally the 
glare of light reflected 
from such walls is un- 
thinkable for the liv- 
ing rooms of the 
home. On the other 
hand, who has not ad- 
mired the soft, simple 
tones of the wall 
colors in some of our 
splendid hotels and 
public concert halls 
with something of a 
feeling of regret know- 
ing that these, in the 
home, run the danger 
of being too simple 
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Medium scrolls that add 


interest to glaze effects 




















lacy pattern like this 


Select a sponge with an interesting 


of wall paper, for example, plain oatmeal 
paper represenis the first and patterned paper 
the latter effect. Both types can be wrongly 


used. 


Plain walls where the furnishings are 


very simple tend to make ihe room seem 
bare, while walls with over-prominent pat- 
tern will make any room seem “jumpy” and 


unrestful. 


Right here we might say that as 


a general rule, the smaller the room the 
simpler the walls should be, while the large, 
well-lighted room may have bolder, heavier 


wall texture. 


Most people think of pattern as something 
to see and texture as something to feel. In 
decoration, however, walls may have the 
most interesting visible texture and at the 


same time be as smooth as plate to the touch. Your painted 


walls may represent any range of texture from the soft velvety 





First sponge stipple coat 
applied evenly over wall 
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Second sponge stipple 
applied over the first 


look of the simple flat wall paint to the most striking tapestry 
texture imaginable—all simple to produce and simple to clean 
for they are smooth to the touch. 

Both sides require the application of a ground color of the 
same kind of flat wall paint, so that it is entirely possible if you 
now have a room finished in flat oil paint, to work out a texture 


over this. It all de- 
pends upon the color 
and condition of the 
paint. In days past, 
this pattern, or tex- 
ture, was produced by 
use of an_ all-over 
stencil pattern. The 
stencil is still a most 
valued means of work- 
ing out the border de- 
sign, but as a general 
wall effect the all- 
over stencil was such 
a poor imitation of 
something wallpaper 
could do so much 
better that this usage 
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has been discontinued. We now secure textured effects in 
painted wall finishes thru two principal methods: the first, 
glazing and stippling over the ground color; the second, printing 
on texture by means of a sponge. 

Every one has experimented, at some time or other, with 
water color drawing. A small cup of water was tinted with 
color and this “wash” was applied to the paper wherever large 
surfaces such as the sky were to be represented. The same 
principle underlies the glazing method. A special oil blending 
liquid sold for the purpose in all first-class paint stores and 
known as “glazing liquids,” replacesthe water and oil colors in 
tubes (generally known as “glaze and stencil colors’’) tint the 
mixture. This is brushed over the ground color on the wall and 
is stippled with a crumpled cloth to 
take out brush marks and leave a 
printed texture. A piece of soft ging- 
ham is best altho some painters use 
tissue paper while others use news- 
paper and still others prefer a stippling 
brush. 

One can work out quite individual 
effects by using a little care in choosing 
the method of stippling. Simply give 
a twist of the hand when patting or 
“stippling”’ the wall. Vary the motion 
to produce the kind of print you like. 
By turning the hand without much 
side motion a rosette effect is secured, 
while more of a thrust or side move- 
ment accompanying the twisting mo- 
tion will give quite a branched, acan- 
thus leaf pattern. The stippling is not 
hard work and too heavy a touch is 
not needed—simply enough to move 
the color. 

Now one can apply a wash of one 
two or more colors. They should be mixed in separate 
cans and be put on with separate brushes. Make the colors 
about the same relative strength of tone. That is, don’t make 
a blue mixture, for example, any bluer than the brown mixture 
you use with it is brown. If one color is to predominate brush 
that mixture over a larger area of wall but do not make the 
color stronger. Before stippling the wall blend the colors to- 
gether with the brush so as to avoid a spotty effect in the final 
job. 

As a rule it is a good idea to “prime” the ground color with a 
thin coat of clear blending liquid before applying the tinted 
mixture. It is best to do about four to 
six feet of wall at one time, from ceiling 
to floor. ? 

When stippling, hold the cloth loosely 
in the hand and keep changing to a clean 
surface to avoid “muddying” up the 
colors. 

The glaze effects are characterized by 
a rich, luminous depth of color which is 
due to the rather translucent quality of 
the glaze coat which permits the under 
bedy color to show thru to a consider- 
able degree. There is nothing finer for 
your home and because the tone of the 
wall can be modified to so great a degree 
the finished job can be said to represent 
your own individual taste. 

Rather a startling statement this, that 
with flat wall paint one can produce a 
soft tapestry-like, wall texture so differ- 
ent from one’s preconceived idea of a 
“painted wall.”-: But we believe the 
process can be made so understandable 
that you will feel like getting busy yourself. Texture is the 
magic word in the decorative world. Texture is what relieves 
the stiff severity of any decorative effect and it is thru texture 
that one can harmonize the colors of adjoining rooms and even 
bring somewhat divergent colors of a single room’s furnishings 
into closer relationship. 

The handiest and most effective way to produce these 
tapestry effects over the ground color is to print the colors on 
with a sponge. The ground color is flat wall paint and by se- 
lecting and blending the colors usually found in the flat wall 
paint color card the stipple colors are obtained. Frequently, 
of course, it will be preferable to take white wall paint and use 
tinting colors to match some special shade. 

The sponge to use is selected for its texture. The bottom is 
the surface used for this printing or stippling work. The ridges 
or walls forming the structure of the sponge are the parts that 








Registering and applying the second color of a 
two-color stencil. The first color is already on 





Hold the brush at right angles to the wall. 
Use a rotary, “scrubbing” motion in 
applying the stencil color 
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hold the paint and make the print on the wall. Therefore take 
pains to choose a sponge that will make the lacy print so desir- 
able as the heavy, sturdy sponge that wears so well for carriage 
washing will make a coarse heavy print in stippling. Remem- 
ber that each sponge prints “its own name” the same as the 
rubber stamp reading “John Smith’ won’t print “Davey 
Jones’! Frequently a sponge can be trimmed up with shears 
so that any objectionable lines, solids of channel marks can be 
eliminated. 

Wash the sponge out in clear cool water and use it fairly 
damp while stippling. The sponge won’t have the desired 
resiliency if it dries out. 

The suggested analogy of the rubber stamp will help a great 
deal in “getting on to” sponge stip- 
pling. One doesn’t dip the rubber 
stamp into the inkwell but uses an 
inkpad. In sponge stippling, likewise, 
the sponge isn’t dipped into the paint 
pail. A little of the paint is poured 
out onto a paper and the sponge is 
rubbed into this so as to get an even 
coating over the bottom printing sur- 
face. Tap the sponge lightly on the 
dry paper to take off any excess paint. 
Too much paint on the sponge makes 
a dauby print while too little paint 
gives weak, uneven prints. In stip- 
pling the wall simply use a straight 
patting movement without any turn 
or twist as in glazing. One “‘loading’’ 
of the sponge will make a surprisingly 
large number of prints. Place each 
print so that it will run into the pat- 
tern of the next and avoid going in 
straight lines but work around and 
around, as it were. When the wood- 
work is reached, it is often convenient to hold a sheet of tin or 
cardboard to keep the sponge from hitting where you don’t 
want it to. Some one can very easily follow along with a soft 
cloth and some gasoline, however, to clean this off without 
any damage to varnish or enamel finishes. 

Where two or more colors are to be stippled, wash the sponge 
in gasoline, benzine or turpentine and wring out again in clear 
water as before. The second color can be stippled right away, 
if desired. Print this over the entire wall as with the first stipple. 

How shall the stipple colors be selected? First decide upon 
the principal, or key color of the room. Frequently this key 
color can be used in grayer or duller 
tone as one of the stipple colors to go 
over a neutral ground color. The key 
color in this case would be repeated and 
emphasized in purer color in the stencil 
border pattern. 

This process is exceedingly valuable 
in harmonizing the colors of adjoining 
rooms. Suppose, as an extreme ex- 
ample, that the living room is to be a 
green room and the dining room opening 
from it is to be in blue. Obviously, 
these colors could not be used insolid 
color for the walls. The solution of this 
problem will give a key to the solving of 
similar difficulties you may wish to 
work out. 

Let us start with a soft silver gray, 
cream gray or putty color, for instance, 
used on the walls of both rooms. In the 
living room stipple the walls with the 
desired green and use the blue for the 
dining room stipple. There will be par- 
tial harmony due to the silver gray which is common to both 
rooms. Suppose we now use a soft ivory-gray as a second 
stipple in both rooms and it will be observed that the walls of 
these rooms are in perfect harmony due to the two-color notes 
which they have incommon. In working out the stencil border 
patterns this principle can be carried still further. The key 
note will be the predominating color in each border but the 
subordinate colors, such as leaves, stems, etc., can be similar 
enough in tone so that they will “bridge over’ and carry the 
eye agreeably from one color scheme to the other. 

So it will be seen that not only does texture give us that sense 
of coziness in the room but it also softens down all tones so that 
they seem more closely related in the room or as some put it, 
they melt together. One doesn’t want harsh contrast but only 
such interest in color and texture as will affotd new objects 
pleasant enough to hold the attention and prevent monotony. 
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An excellent way of curtaining a group of windows 


How to Choose and Make Curtains 


NELLIE I. MILLER 


PRING housecleaning brings again 
S the problem of shades and draperies 
for tho careful laundering and 
mending will prolong the life of those 
on hand nearly always some of the 
windows will need re-curtaining. Choice of new curtains must 
be governed by those already in use. Snow white curtains 
in one room which opens into another room with dyed orange 
silk curtains would be decidedly inharmonious and even dis- 
agreeable both inside and outside the house. Some unified 
color scheme must be adopted and no decided contrast is 
advisable. In the choice of color schemes a foundation scheme 
worked out in shades of yellow has grown to be very popuiar 
in the last few years for yellow 
softens the light. “Shades of 
yellow” may mean any tone 
from a delicate cream to an 
orange and the choice is good 
because the effect of sunlight 
is given even on dark days. 
In the choice of materials 
for window coverings one may 
indulge their likes and dislikes 
between certain limits. But 
all of us have a very keen de- 
sire to know what to buy, for 
after all when children are to 
be reared and educated, books to be bought, grocery bills to 
be paid and so on thru the intricate maze of housekeeping we 
realize quite definitely the need of some sort of a guide for 
purchasing even the chance window shade or new set of cur- 
tains. And, of course, of equal importance is the desire for 
a home satisfying down to the very last detail. 

It is generally conceded that for the house quite close to 
the street some sort of a shade for the windowis necessary, 
tho more pretentious houses dispense altogether with the green, 
blue, or tan shade on a roller and use instead a single heavy 
curtain which pulls across the window shutting off the light. 

In choosing the shade there are several things to be kept 
in mind. Select those which are either green or blue or are 
neutral in color as a linen shade would be, being careful to 
obtain one thru which the light may filter, rather than one 
which is absolutely opaque. The former will probably prove 
more durable and less apt to crack. Double faced shades can 
also be obtained and where one wants a light colored shade 
on the inside of the house but the outside of the house seems 
to demand a dark shade this type is especially good. When buy- 
ing shades it is also necessary to examine the springs in the roll- 
ers so as to be assured that the life of the spring may be ap- 
proximately the same as that of the shade. 

The choice of curtain materials, however, presents a much 
greater problem. It is a great temptation to purchase curtains 
regardless of the type of architecture of the house, the furni- 
ture, or the curtains already at hand. For example, one may 








Now Is a Good Time to 
Re-Curtain Your Home 


Headings suitable respectively for heavy over draperies and 
for light weight glass curtains used without over draperies 


happen on a bargain sale. The first 
impulse will be toward purchasing 
curtains more for the sake of taking 
advantage of a bargain than to replace 
the worn out ones. If you succumb to 
your temptation then buy the fairly plain thing in the right 
color. 

At present houses of Colonial and English lineage are very 
popular and they demand glass curtains (those used next the 
glass to soften the light and exclude the gaze of the passersby) 
which are substantial and severe with very little decoration. 
The same type of curtain is to be recommended for bungalows. 
Heavily ornamented lace curtains have given place to semi- 
opaque plain glass curtains on 
the order of pongee, fine net, 
scrim and voile, or the delightful 
small figured casement nets. 

These materials wear well 
and when they become faded 
a dip into strong tea or coffee 
or a good dye solution will re- 
store them to pristine freshness. 

Nets are especially popular, 
satisfactory, and attractive, and 
may be had in fine or open mesh, 
plain or figured background. 
There is only one point to re- 
member in buying this material. Do not select a piece which 
has too prominent a pattern; choose instead a small all over 
design of which you will not grow tired. If you especially 
desire an open curtain material thru which you can see easily 
do not hesitate to choose net. 

If you want your glass curtains to be plainer and a bit heavy 
you will like pongee. It can be had in many grades, textures, 
and prices and makes lovely curtains. Tho we think of this 
fabric as being all silk there are a number of substitutes which 
have a similar weave and appearance. Casement cloth is 
among them and is not as expensive as pongee. Many will 
prefer the all silk pongee but if economy must rule then sub- 
stitutes may be used without any necessity for apology. 
The general color of pongee and its substitutes make it equally 
correct when used in a dark finished room or one with white 
enameled woodwork. Moreover they are in keeping with 
plain wall papers or with almost any kind of rug, and with 
the majority of overdraperies and furniture upholstery. 

For the overdraperies themselves there is a wide range of 
sunfast fabrics and their title “sunfast’’ recommends them im- 
mediately to the majority of housewives. Then cotton damask 
is another good choice while terry cloth, cretonne and chintz, 
and for bedrooms quaint percales in various color combina- 
tions are all very popular. While they are not always guaran- 
teed to be sunfast their cheerful colors are undeniably at- 
tractive and charming. 

If you don’t care for figured materials then rep, velour 
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cotton poplin, or cotton crepe or one of the many silks on the 
market will provide a sufficient range for making a satisfactory 
choice. 

Tho velour, rep, cotton poplin and the curtain silks are 
all well known, I should like to say a word about the cotton 
crepes. They come in a very wide range of colors and the 
average housewife does not recognize their possibilities for 
use in less formal rooms and houses. In a bedroom where the 
furniture has been refinished in black enamel overdrapes of 
black or navy blue cotton crepe used with fine ecru scrim 
glass curtains are a striking and happy combination. Recently 
| visited a home where all furnishings were carefully judged 
from a standpoint of economy, good taste and appropriateness 
before they were purchased. In one of the bedrooms deep 
violet colored cotton crepe overdrapes were banded across 
the bottom with small figured cretonne in harmonious colors. 
The glass curtains were of cream colored voile, which matched 
the finish of the bedroom furniture. This furniture had been 
purchased unfinished and had been painted and enameled 
afterwards. The room was delightful; the color scheme was 
different and at the same time such that anyone could copy 
it with little trouble. 

In making curtains many variations are possible for each 
material. There are, however, basic rules to be followed if 
results are to be satisfactory, and the curtains are to hang 
evenly without rippling on the outside edges and sagging at’ 
the hemline. Drawing the threads for the hems is most neces- 
sary to insure evenness. In cutting 
off any surplus it is a good plan 
to keep all scraps of material and 
the ravellings for use when some 
one carelessly shuts a window on 
one of the curtains tearing an 
ugly rent. A skillful mender can 
thoroly camouflage the damage 
if she has the right materials to 
work with. 

In hemming glass curtains use 
two inch hems with an edging or 
not as desired. Turn up one end of the curtain an extra amount 
equal to the width of the hem to allow for shrinkage when the 
material is washed. The curtains will then be the right length 
at the start. Put the glass curtains on rods both at the top 
and bottom if they are used on French doors and casement 
windows. Hang as close to the window as possible. For win- 
dows which can be raised and lowered, the rod at the bottom 
of the window may be omitted. 

Plainness in glass curtains commends itself. Their object 
is not to be extremely decorative but to blend in with the room 
as a whole and help bring out its good points. Indeed, quiet 
rich surroundings in good taste are always preferable to orna- 
mental ones which soon tire all save the most casual visitor. 

There is one seeming exception to this rule, however, and 
that is the use of quaint ruffled curtains in a house of Colonial 
style. To the.uninitiated ruffled curtains seem elaborate but 
dotted swiss or grenadine, the usual materials used, are by 
no means pretentious and have the added value of never 
going out of vogue. By using the ordinary sewing machine 
attachments one can make a set of ruffled curtains in a com- 
paratively short time. A pleasant variation of this type is 
had by putting three rows of ruffles across the bottom of the 


\ good way 
of curtaining 
French doors 
and open 
ado rways 





Sew the rings to the inside of the pleats in making 
a French heading 
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curtains. This requires much less time and the effect, to me, 
seems a bit more novel. Scalloping and ruffling the ends of 
the curtains is another possible change. To many, however, 
the old, yet ever new, curtains of dotted grenadine or swiss 
ruffied across the hems and up the sides will not be replaced 
by any variation whatsoever. 

Kitchen curtains are a fascinating subject for there are 
many opportunities for exercising ingenuity and individuality. 
Unbleached muslin has been extremely popular these last few 
years. Changes may be made which will transform the humble 
but artistic material into novel draperies. Across the bottom 
and up the sides of the curtains apply bands of blue and white 
checked gingham or of plain colored chambray. Or outline 
across the bottom of the curtain tea pots, cups and saucers, 
or perhaps spinning wheels in your favorite color. Even a vine 
in outline stitch with an occasional lazy daisy flower will afford 
variety and interest. Cheese cloth dyed to some tone of yellow, 
mind you, it need not be a vivid yellow, or checked gingham 
with cross stitched designs are other possibilities. 

Overdraperies should give harmonious color and background 
to a room which glass curtains alone are not always able to 
supply. It is a good plan to line materials which are not sun- 
fast to insure against fading. Sunfast materials should not 
need lining. If the walls, rugs and glass curtains are figured 
then overdraperies may well be plain surfaced. According to 
many indications this is a cretonne “year,”’ however, and if 
cretonne is purchased it is best to limit one’s self to a pattern 

which does not have over an eight- 

een inch repeat. 
7: | T ] Formal overdraperies extend to 
p) f)) ) the floor while informal ones ex- 
tend just below the window sill 
Glass curtains are made to just 
clear the window sill. Where two 
glass curtains are used they should 
measure one and one-half times as 
wide as the window. If the material 
is very sheer and soft allow one 
and three-fourths times the width 
of the window. If you do not put the curtaining of your win- 
dows into the hands of an interior decorator and, of course, 
many of us do not, go forth to purchase armed with accurate 
measurements of your windows that you may buy to best 
advantage, for often one can get materials which are wide 
enough to be split and thus two curtains can be made from 

one width. 

Shall we decorate overdraperies or make them with plain 
hems? That is optional for they may be plain or edged with 
ball edging, fringe or puffing. The puffing is made by cutting 
strips on the straight of the goods, at least one and one-half 
times the length of the curtain, sewing casings a short distance 
from each side and running cords thru the casings. Push the 
material up on the cords until it is sufficiently full and apply 
the puffing so that it does not extend over the edges of the 
curtain. 

Use of valances will depend on the height of the windows. 
They are especially appropriate for high windows and seem 
to make them more friendly to the room furnishings. If the 
windows are low or if they are grouped, a valance may make 
them seem short and heavy and even to make the whole room 
seem lower. When you use valances (Continued on page 41 
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In this restful and homelike living room the rug is of plain taupe velours, the walls are covered with fine oat- 
meal paper and the curtains and upholstering are in soft shades of blue, gray and gold 


Choosing Satisfactory Furniture 


HOWARD STANLEY 


N the spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love,”’ 


but in the spring a housewife’s 
thoughts turn to the annual house- 
cleaning, to the rearrangement of 
the furnishings of at least some few of the rooms in the home. 
Perhaps she feels that even if some of the furniture seems 
passe or worn out she can renew it with the aid of the paint 
brush and decorative touches at which so many women are 
clever, for painted furniture is now quite acceptably taken 
as the vogue for some rooms even in homes where other rooms 
are furnished in the old periods. Every housewife, however, 
feels that she is “slipping” if each year 
she does not replace some of the old 
furnishings with something that is new 
and fairly close to prevailing styles. Keep- 
ing up a home is a constantly changing 
proposition. Even with chairs, davenports, 
lamps and scores of other things in the 
living room, for instance, gradually wear- 
ing out, it is not every family that can 
afford to call in the second hand man. 
Rather, the articles that must move out 
of that room must very often move on to 
perhaps a sleeping room. Is it not true 
that in this manner little brother’s room 
is kept up? Isn't he the one in the family 
who cares least what his room contains, 
if only there is a soft bed for him? Later 
he must be taken into real account. 

The mistress of the home appreciates 
that the same whims of fashion that dic- 
tate what we shall wear, what style of car 
we shall buy, where we shall travel this 
season, do not hold good in the matter of 
house furnishings and furniture. If all 
housewives were inclined to follow the 
furniture fads, and refurnish their homes 
with every change of style, manufacturers would be forced to 
vastly increase their production, retail dealers’ warehouse 
space would have to be doubled, and most of the consumers 
would find a great need for increased salaries. 

The number of people who do follow the vogue in new 
furniture aggregates a large army in this country, but the 
number that does not go to the occasional great expense of 


Select Well Made, Substantial 
Goods With a Reliable Finish Nor will it be necessary for the 


This type of chair would be 
an attractive addition to 
any living room 


keeping their homes up in a quite 
satisfactory condition is still greater. 


housewife this spring to burden her- 

self with the expenditure of several 
hundred dollars in order to furnish the living room or the 
dining room in one or two of the “‘period’’ styles. There are 
many fine lines of furniture not adhering to any definite period 
that will make the home well dressed—furniture that is well 
made, well finished, of substantial woods, which will make the 
average home most attractive to the members of the family. 
Such furniture need not be “cheap” in appearance, but may 
truly express the character of the family and main- 
tain its usual standard of living. 

In recent years manufacturers of furniture have 
not confined their efforts to please entirely to the 
highest grade goods. American designers have 
brought out lines that bespeak refinement and good 
taste in the moderate priced furniture as well as in 

the more expensive lines, and tone may be 
given the average home with the use of 
such furniture. Individual adaptation of 
the old masters by present-day designers 
has resulted in the designers producing 
many lines of furniture of moderate price 
that carries just as much comfort and 
sufficient period “atmosphere” to satisfy 
the family to whom cost is a matter of 
necessary consideration. 

If the housewife takes an intelligent 
interest in her home, she will not allow 
it to run down at the heel, but will always 
keep it as beautiful as her allowance will 
permit. She will not run to fads, but will 
select well made, substantial goods, with 
a finish that will not cause any regret, and 
with lines so attractive and beautiful that 
the most particular member in the family 

cannot fail to be pleased thru all the years of their use. How 
many times has every housewife said to herself: “‘I’d like to go 
thru this house and weed out everything that’s old and worn 
out and has long since seen its day! I’d like to refurnish it from 
top to bottom!” 

All well and good, if money and time meant nothing to 4 
housewife. How much easier it would (Continued on page 27 
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Still just a baby in 
spite of his two years. 
But proper care and 
diet and the right 


amount of sleep have 
given him a sunny 
disposition and a 


healthy body. 


The Neglected Age 


NTIL recently all of our efforts 
had been directed towards the 
betterment of the child of 


for a child after he had attained five years 

Similarly, we felt the burden of the young baby—the infant. 
He must be bathed daily; he must be fed regularly; he must 
have his mother’s milk or, barring that, a correctly balanced 
formula of cows’ milk. All well and good—very, very good! 


But we have forgotten another important 
member of our family—the child between 
two and five years; the neglected little 
sister or brother who: has passed beyond 
infancy and not yet graduated into the 
ranks of the school child. 

Now we have awakened to our duty. 
We realize that very often when the child 





who was the baby has reached two years . 


of age another infant is welcomed into 
the family. Then the little two-year-old, 
who may have seemed nothing but a baby 
the day before, in comparison with the 
new baby appears very old and grown-up. 
Why fuss about what “‘Sonny”’ has to eat? 
Let him eat at the table with the grown- 
ups! Sonny has overnight become an 
adult. 

But how about Sonny’s stomach? Has 
it made this miraculous change, too? 
Can it digest the food today that yester- 
day it found difficult? This is hardly 
possible. Sonny’s diet should be of as 
vital a consideration now as it was before 
he ceased to be the baby of the family. 
His naps are of fully as much importance. 
Just because he now presents more of a 
problem because he has a tendency, 
natural at this period, to want to leave off 
napping is no reason for the busy mother 
to give in to him thinking it is not vital. 

The child from two years to five years 
should have a nap daily. From this age 


it is better that it should come in the afternoon after lunch. 
This won’t bring it too near the morning rising hour nor too 
close to bedtime. When the child refuses to sleep—and sad to 
Say some of them are remarkably stubborn about this—insist 
that he stay in bed at least an hour, even if he won’t sleep. Make 
this hour pleasant for him. Don’t let him regard it as a punish- 
ment or a prison like “shutting” up. Take the time to read 
him a story, something drowsy and ful! of repetitions, and ask 
him to lie quietly while you read. Even the four-year-old will 

lured to slumber if his shoes are off, and the window blind 


MYRTLE MEYER ELDRED. 
Our Baby From Two to Five. 


school age. He it was whom we were delighted to weigh 
and measure; remove enlarged adenoids and diseased tonsils; 
correct foot and posture ailments; repair decayed teeth and 
remove impacted ones. There was nothing too much to do 


is down, and he listens to his mother’s 
low, rythmic words. Follow this 
daily habit, until after a few days the 


most obstinate stayer-awake will find his eyes closing and 
sleeps peacefully for at least an hour. You know there is more 
than one way of enforcing a command. Roundabout methods 
when they are successful are not to be despised. 


The bed time for the child under five should come at seven 





Ready for an afternoon of play. 
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o'clock. There is no reason whatever why children should get 
into the bad habit of staying up until parents go to bed. The 
mother and father who take Sonny one night to the movie or to 
an adult party, cannot expect that he is going to go to sleep 


quietly the next night to please his 
parents’ convenience. If he is never 
taken out at night, if he is never allowed 
to stay up after his stated bedtime, he 
knows nothing different and does not 
think of fussing about it. 

Any ailment, no matter how small, if 
it is allowed to run for five years undis- 
turbed, may develop into something 
really serious. But far too often after 
the child has been pulled thru the perilous 
first year and gotten into the second his 
parents .disregard his ailments with the 
cheerful theory that he’ll outgrow what- 
ever is wrong with him. He doesn’t out- 
grow it—but it grows with him. * These 
are the children who, at school age, are 
found to be suffering with all kinds of 
physical ailments which must be remedied 
before they can be brought up to a correct 
health standard. If any of the things 
which ailed them had been attended to 
early they would have amounted to very 
little. 

The pre-school age is the one in which 
a child develops bad habits. As a baby 
he may have been as regular as a clock; 
but when he is running around freely he 
has a much better chance to forget naps, 
partake of lunches at irregular hours, play 
to the point of exhaustion, eat hurriedly, 
develop constipation by a reluctance to 
spare the time for this necessary daily 


duty, and drink too little milk because he is now divorced 
from his beloved bottle. 

Every one of these things, small enough in themselves, lead 
diréctly to a condition of malnutrition if they are persisted in 
long enough. 

Diet, of course, as with the infant and the school-age child, 
is of prime importance. No child can be any better or stronger 
than the food he eats is capable of making him. A diet rich in 
carbohydrates (starches and sugars) may make fat, healthy- 
appearing children, but it cannot 


(Continued on page 29 




















































How To Grow Peas Successfully 
A. D. TOMPKINS 


Pointers You Should Know 
About This Old Standby 


O garden would be complete un- 

less it contained a supply of peas. 

This is possible from early spring 
to late July and in certain seasons 
later and then again in the fall. The 
pea is a cool weather vegetable, and 
thrives best in spring. However, it 
does not like too much wet weather, 
thriving best in cool, moist ground 
not too heavy. As there are two dis- 
tinct varieties of peas, many people 
are led astray in planting. The round, 
smooth kind can be planted very early 
in the spring—in fact, I have planted 
them when the frost was still in the 
ground. But the best time is when 
the ground has become fairly workable. 
The wrinkled variety should not be 
planted too early as they are more 
subject to rot in cold, damp ground 
and do not thrive as readily under 
early conditions. In fact, frost will 
often give them quite a set back. The 
smooth kind, however, is not hurt 
by frost and will go right ahead and 
it takes quite a serious freeze to give 
them any set-back. By getting smooth 
peas in too early you may lose a few 
by rot, but those left will be hardy 








The Laxtonian is listed by seedsmep 
under many names. Blue Bantam. 
and Dwarf Gradus are two of the 
common ones. This is a good dwar 
pea, requires no bushing, and has fine 
big pods well filled. It matures jp 
sixty days or less and I would advise 
all gardeners to use it. 

Of this type of dwarf wrinkled peg 
there are many varieties. Sutton’s 
Excelsior, Little Marvel and Nott’s 
Excelsior are about the best, but one 
variety is usually enough for the 
small gardener. 

Now comes the tall growing type 
of wrinkled. Jea Bliss, everbearing, 
is excellent for a continuous supply 
of a short pod pea and can be picked 
quite a long time. It should not be 
planted as thickly as other kinds. It 
requires bushing. Therefore, Gradus 
and Alderman are also good varieties, 
These varieties should be planted 
after the ground is settled and all re 
quire bushing. 

A good method in growing tall grow- 
ing varieties is to run a line of wire 
netting where you wish to plant and 
place a row on each side training your 














and the crop will be good. 

This type is not classed as sugar 
peas. In fact, the sugar content is less than the wrinkled type, 
but coming at a time when the wrinkled variety cannot be had 
they are fine, and providing you have purchased the right 
kind of seed they will be very satisfactory. Success with peas 
like anything else requires a certain amount of skill. Not that 
they are real difficult to groow—anyone can grow them. They 
are grown under wide and various methods. The main point 
is to have your ground good and workable and plant a rotation 
every ten days, but in doing this plant peas that mature at 
different dates. Now, different varieties of peas are something 
that vary greatly in maturity. The inexperienced grower will 
be greatly puzzled to know what to do, and this one thing I am 
going to try to help you with, so you will be able to plant and 
grow in rotation varieties that mature at different dates. 
However, I wish to state right here the source of seed and age 
of same will in a number of cases change these results, causing 
your crop to mature a few days later than regular dates. 
Good seed is important in any crop—poor seed is dear at any 
price. 

The Alaska is the earliest and hardiest smooth seed pea I 
know. I do not think it will differ much over the country. If 
the true seed are used they are a short compact pod of a dark 
green color, can be planted the earliest of any pea and will 
withstand wet, cold ground without rotting, can be planted 
when the ground is too wet for the other crops—will usually 
mature in forty-five days, but may go sixty if the seed is old 
and the weather very bad. While the peas are not real good 
quality, they are the first market sort and are good considering 
the time of the year. 

First and Best is another smooth variety. This kind is listed 
by many seed houses under many different names, too many 
in fact. It is almost as early as Alaska, only lighter in color 
of pod. Most seed of this variety mature in sixty days or less 
and under favorable conditions will do as well as the Alaska; 
can be planted the same time and under same conditions and 
is hardy. 

Of this type of peas I have the last few years used Burpee’s 
Extra Early with fine success. It grows and matures under the 
same conditions as Alaska and seems a better quality pea. 
However, there are many other varieties of the smooth pea 
that looks good. The Ameer, however, I have stopped growing. 
It matures too slowly for a smooth pea with me. I have heard 
much of it, but with me it does not stand up well. 

Now, to the wrinkled varieties: The American Wonder is 
possibly the earliest. It does not grow high, requires no bushes, 
and matures in forty-five days from planting. The yield is 
usually good for so short a vine and the pea is remarkably 
sweet and sugary. The ground should be fairly settled before 
this variety is planted and they will come on quickly. 


vines to the wire. While these 

peas contain the most sugar 
they are fast disappearing from the city markets and the 
dwarf variety is taking their place, as large commercial growers 
find it costs more to raise this kind and the profits are very 
low, so it behooves every small gardener to raise his own. 

Ground for peas need not be so very rich. Good soil will 
usually grow a fine crop. Too much nitrogen in the soil is bad. 
It tends to grow too much vine at the expense of the pod 
growth. I have never grown a heavy crop of peas following 
a heavy application of fresh manure. Well rotted manure and 
right planting are best. Always cultivate as long as possible 
to keep down any surplus of weeds and pull all tall ones in 
the rows. These help take up the moisture supply at a time 
when usually needed by the growing crop. Too many people 
do not plant their seed right. Early peas should be planted 
in shallow rows—late peas in deep furrows. The deeper the 
roots the better they will stand hot, dry weather. Shallow 
root system will not stand drought half so well and will burn 
up much more readily. Shallow rooted late peas are sure to 
suffer and very frequently blight comes more quickly. 

Blight is probably one of the worst diseases in peas, and is 
often felt in old gardens. Nothing will stop it when once 
started. Spraying early will hold it in check. I have also found 
it pays to inoculate all seed, it being nature’s way of storing 
up and using plant food. A light application of ground lime 
stone is of benefit to the crop and helps carry the crop thru 
to maturity. As hot, dry weather approaches it is more difficult 
to grow peas and it seldom pays to attempt it unless we have 
a cool, wet summer. Peas can be raised in the fall quite suc- 
cessfully, using the dwarf varieties which mature quickest. 
In some localities the fall crop is the most difficult to grow. 
One reason I have found is the plant lice seem to become thicker 
and it is usually too late to save the vines when discovered by 
the beginner. A contact sprayingisnecessary and this must be 
repeated often. Unless the aphids can be controlled they take 
all the juice from the growing vines and no crop matures. 
Irrigation will pay in dry weather with this crop, but be careful 
and do not overdo the matter. 

There is one form of pea I did not speak about and that is the 
edible pod variety, the kind grown for their pod and used as 
snap beans are. They are full of sugar, fleshy and tender and 
are really desirable to those who like this form of vegetable, 
and they make a variation from the old forms. 

Inoculating bacteria for garden peas can be purchased in 4 
fifty cent size and will inoculate enough for any small sized 
garden. As there is a different kind for differe:.t crops, be sure 
to get the kind for the crop you wish to inoculate. If you 
follow the directions for inoculation, which is not a difficult 
matter, you will get much better results with your peas, increas- 
ing the crop and thriftiness of the vine. 
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It Removes 


Finger Prints 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax 
is the perfect furniture 
polish. It imparts a 
hard, dry, oil-less polish 
which will not finger 
print or collect dust 
and lint. It takes all 
drudgery from dusting. 



















Rejuvenates 
W oodwork 


Johnson’s Liquid Wax 
is just the thing for pol- 
ishing woodwork. It 
covers up mars and small 
surface scratches and 
prevents checking. 
Adds years to the life 
and beauty of varnish. 





pestimlies. nent WAX 


Pasfe - Liquid - Powdered 


OU can give every room in your home 
that delightful air of immaculate cleanli- 

ness by using Johnson’s Polishing Wax occa- 
sionally on your furniture, floors, linoleum 
and woodwork. Johnson’s Wax cleans, polish- 
es, preserves and protects—all in one operation. 


CONVENIENTLY PUT UP IN THREE FORMS 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax is conveniently put up in—Paste—Liquid and Powdered, & 
Use Johnson’s Paste Wax for polishing floors of all kinds _ 
Use Johnson’s Liguid Wax for polish- 
leather, 
Johnson’s Powdered Wax makes perfect dancing floors. 


INSIST UPON JOHNSON’S POLISHING WAX—THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 
FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD STORES. 


marble, composition, linoleum, ete. 
ing your furniture, woodwork, linoleum, 





Beautiful floors are largely a matter of preven- 
tion—the great secret is to put them in perfect 
condition and then keep them so. Doorways, 
stair-treads and tracks should be polished fre- 
quently. This requires but little time and effort 
if Johnson’s Polishing Wax is used occasionally. 













wood, tile, 


shoes and automobile. 
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Serve carefully broiled meat on a hot platter, surround with potato “ducks” and garnish with parsley. 


The Art of Cooking Inexpensive Meats 


O housekeepers who have 
to count their pennies— 
and the great majority of 


us are included in this category—the planning of the piece de 
resistance for the main meal of the day deserves thoughtful 
attention, as most meat dishes, to be satisfactory and appe- 
tizing, are expensive in regard to either time or money. 


FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


Practical Recipes for Everyday Use 


really have a most delicious 
dish. If you like to vary it for 
“company” pour a few stewed 


mushrooms or sliced olives over it; or—best of all, if you like 
them—delicately fried onion rings. Tiny carrots or diced car- 
rots and peas make a delicious and very ornamental garnish. 

Another little “dish” that we like very much is made as fol- 


Sometimes the carefully planned and well seasoned “hearty,” lows: Season the hamburg, always including the bit of salt 


composed of inexpensive and 
simple materials, is as nutritious 
and often even more tempting 
than the conventional and costly 
roast or broiled piece. In ar- 
ranging the budget, good, nour- 
ishing food is the last thing in 
which to enonomize, but there 
are lots of cuts and dishes that 
come well under that head, that 
don’t cost nearly as much as 
chops and roasts, which will help 
splendidly to keep bills down and 
also may be made very appetizing 
and attractive as well as nourish- 
ing. 

To start with, do you ever 
have Hamburg steak? I don’t 
mean the solid, onion-flavored 
variety, but the plain steak, de- 
liciously cooked, and the made- 
dishes with the steak as the main 
ingredient. To prepare the former 
direct your market man to grind 
fresh, clear meat—bottom of the 
round is very satisfactory—in- 
cluding a bit of salt pork or suet 
to keep the steak from being too 
solid. If you cannot absolutely 
trust your dealer buy the meat 
and prepare it yourself. 

Just before cooking, sea- 
son it with salt very 
sparingly, pat it lightly 
into a fairly thick, oval 
steak, placing—if you 
wish—a “stick” of suet 
down the middle to sim- 
ulate the bone; broil 
very carefully to avoid 
the least suspicion of a 
burn and until just rare 
enough, slip onto a hot 
platter, spread very lib- 
erally with butter, add 
more salt and pepper if 


you like it, surround with a border 
rice, rosettes of mashed potato or potato ‘ducks’ and you 








HOUSEHOLD SERVICE BUREAU 


Every up-to-date housewife has questions 
connected with her work that she would like 
answered. We try to anticipate these ques- 
tions as much as possible in the articles we 
offer each month but we cannot hope to 
foresee all of these questions nor to cover in 
any one issue all of the subjects in which you 
are interested. We can, however, offer you 
the benefit of our information and we are 
always willing and happy to answer all let- 
ters of inquiry on subjects related to the 
household. We have already planned club 
programs, given advice on meal planning 
and serving and etiquette, investigated house- 
hold equipment, recommended color schemes 
for- the small house and answered other 
questions on various phases of homemaking. 
If we can be of service to you do not hesitate 
to write us. Address your letter to the 
Household Service Bureau, Fruit, Garden and 
Home, Des Moines, lowa, and inclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply. 








Hamburg garnished with potato cakes and parsley 


of fried bananas, 


pork or suet, and shape lightly 
into a roll the size of your wrist; 
with a sharp knife slice without 
pressing, into three-fourths-inch 
thick rounds; pan-broil these in a 
hissing hot frying pan, slip onto 
a hot platter and surround with 
curls of crisp bacon; pour one cup 
of highly seasoned tomato or to- 
mato sauce into the pan, stir to 
rinse off all the fat and juice ad- 
hering and thicken slightly with 
a tablespoonful each of flour and 
butter melted together; add a bit 
of boiling water if too thick. Pour 
the sauce carefully around the 
steak being careful that it doesn’t 
moisten the bacon. Garnish with 
parsley and potato cakes and you 
have a very attractive dish that 
is really “fit for a king!’ 

Of course the Beef Loaf made of 
the same Hamburg is common 
enough but one sometimes for- 
gets it. Mix together with the 
hand about two and one-half 
pounds of the ground meat, one- 
half a cupful of fine bread crumbs, 
one egg, two teaspoonfuls of salt 
and one saltspoonful of pepper, 

one teaspoonful of sage, 
if you like it—I do—and 
moisten with about half 
a cupful of tomato juice 
or water; press into a 
well greased bread pan 
or mold and bake about 
an hour in a hot oven. 
Serve hot with tomato 
sauce poured around it; 
serve cold, thinly sliced 
and garnished, the sec- 
ond time. 

This steak, either pan- 
broiled or broiled, can 
be used in lots of ways 


and I always plan to cook a liberal amount. Chop some 
of it, mix with tomato or other good (Cont, on p. 30 
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There is a special comfort and a special satisfaction in a 
closed car as sturdy and thoroughly reliable as the Hup- 
mobile’is known to be. 


The knowledge that it can be counted upon with im- 
plicit confidence, day after day, is worth even more 
than its snug weather-protection. 


Everyone recognizes the Hupmobile’s special reputa- 
tion for greater economy and longer life. 


Wherever it is prized for these cardinal virtues—and 
that includes the entire Hupmobile ownership—it is 
prized equally for its rare quality of always keeping on 
the go. 


These closed cars afford all the cozy shelter that any 
closed car can afford—and in addition, those other 
attributes which are associated so particularly with the 
Hupmobile. 


Touring Car, $1115 ; Roadster, $1115; Special Touring Car, 
$1215; Special Roadster, $1215; New Two-passenger 
Coupe, $1385; Four passenger Coupe, $1535; Sedan, 
$1675. Cord tires on all models. Prices F. O. B. 


Detroit—Revenue Tax Extra. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


Hupmobile 


Hupmobile enclosed bodies 
are built in our own shops, 
exclusively for the Hupmo- 
bile chasis. 


In their own way, they are 
as stout and strong and dur- 
able as the chassis itself. 


Hidden away beneath their 
beautiful design, and their 
rich upholstery and trim, is 
the strength which enables 
them to render years of com- 
petent service. 


No outside restriction can be 
placed on Hupmobile ideals 
of quality, in either chassis 
or body since both in their 
entirety are the product 
of Hupmobile factories. 





























Some of the houses our Home Builders’ Department has designed 


A Homebuilders’ Page of Real, Practical Service 


N the new series of designs for our Home Builders’ Page 
this month we show two extremely interesting yet distinctly 
different types of homes; design No. 1 is an excellent example 
of the ‘Colonial,’ or what is generally termed ‘Dutch” 
Colonial. Design No. 2 is a popular type of the story and one- 
half cottage. Both houses are of frame construction, the first 
has the exterior wall covered with shingles while the cottage 
is cement stucco over metal lath. 

In the Colonial design the full second story is cleverly carried 
up in the dormer, while the gambrel ends and projected eaves 
really carry the feeling of a one-story house. The lower as well 





Fruit, Garden and Home design No. 1 


as the upper sash is divided into small panes in the New Eng- 
land way. The trellised treatment of the porch corners and 
the lattice bound posts at the entrance, with its latticed en- 
closure, promises a climbing rose or some beautiful vine 
for its covering. 

Let us take a look at the inside of this home. The central 
entrance hall is lighted from the side lights of the door. Thru 
a wide cased opening you enter a wonderful living room ex- 
tending across the entire width of the house with sun porch 
beyond. Two pairs of French doors open from this room onto 
the porch. On the other side of the hall is a well-lighted dining 
room with its wide window in front and a group of three win- 
dows on the side. 

Turning to the charming little stucco cottage we find it has 
the same number of rooms as the Dutch Colonial house tho 
of somewhat modest proportions. This design may be termed 
a modification of the Old English. The flower boxes at the 
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Floor plans for Fruit, Garden and Home design No. 1 


front window and the shrubs around the base give the desired 
artistic touch so important to every home. 

The interior plan carries out the same “home feeling.’”’ The 
entrance is screened by the balustrade of a most attractive 
stairway. The brick fire place is placed at one end of the living 
room permitting of a double entrance to the sun room, one 
from the living room and one from the dining room, thru French 
doors. This gives a very symmetrical appearance to the open- 
ings in these rooms. There is a combination kitchen and out- 
side entrance leading to the basement under the main stairway. 
This arrangement of rooms and artistic treatment of the ex- 





Fruit, Garden and Home Design No. 2 


terior, make this design one of the most popular types today. 


Fruit, Garden and Home establishes with this issue, a home- 
builders’ page of real practical service. Each month will be illus- 
trated a model home of artistic design and expert planning and 
a very advantageous arrangement for our subscribers has been 
made with the architects to furnish complete working plans for 
this series. Keep a file of these pages for reference, they will prove 
a valuable collection. 


Answers to Questions—Any question pertaining to the plans 
shown or relative to planning, building or building materials will 
be answered free of charge by addressing Home Building Dept., 
Fruit, Garden and Home Magazine. (Always enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope). 
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Floor plans for Fruit, Garden and Home design No. 2 








Watch for next month’s article—“Possibilities of the Square House”’ 
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Shrubs You Should Know 


C. H. HEARD 


We eat about one-fourth as many | 
Jonathan as Ben Davis apples. The 
sen Davis, heralded as fair without but 
punk within, has its good points, but is 
not to be compared to the Jonathan in 
quality. Some of us evidently do not 
know the Jonathan. We grow Bridal 
Wreath (Spirea Van Houttei) in carload 
lots because the people want it. Sales- 
men take orders for it but must sell other 
shrubs of equal merit I like it, but why 
give it a monopoly? Why have a riot of 
blossoms for not over three weeks in May 
and none the remainder of the growing 
season? 

The following list of plants, arranged 
according to season of blooming, and 
limited to those of better than average | 
hardiness, may offer some suggestions as 
to what to use, particularly under middle- 
western conditions. It is practically im- 
possible to make a list of shrubs that are 
universally hardy and adaptable to all 
conditions, and the following is as gen- 
erally adaptable a list as I am able to 
prepare. Most of the plants can be 
grown with equal success from Houston 
to St. Paul. Varieties marked * are 
ordinarily hardy but should be carefully 
investigated before growing under you 
local conditions: 

April—Red Bud (Judas Tree), Golden Bell (For- | 
sythia), Spireas (Thunberg’s and Arguta), Japan 
Quince, Flowering Plum (Prunus triloba). 

May—Spireas (Van Houttei, Thunberg’s, Arguta), 
Bush Honeysuckle, Lilac, Deutzia,* Snowball, High 
Bush Cranberry, White Kerria (Rhodotyphus), 
Flowering Plums (Stanapa and Pissardi), Ninebark, 
Rosa Rugosa, Wisteria. 4 

June—Rosa Rugosa, Snowball, High Bush Cran- 
berry, Arrowwood, Wayfaring Tree, Dogwoods, 
Deutzia (Pride of Rochester*), Weigelia*, Syringa 
(Mock Orange), Early Hydrangea, White Kerria, 
Elder, Carolina Allspice (Sweet Scented Shrub), 
Roses*, Ninebak. \ 

July—Snowberry, Spireas (Billardii, Douglasii, 
Anthony Waterer, Albifilora, Japonica, Callosa Alba, 
Froebelli, Sorbifolia), Rosa Rugosa, Hybrid Tea, Tea 
and Everblooming Roses*, Carolina Allspice*, 
Weigelia*, Early Hydrangea (A. 8.), Large Flowering 
Clematis*. 

August—Rosa Rugosa and Summer Blooming 
Roses*, Early and Late Hydrangeas, Spireas (Billar- 
dii, Douglasii, Anthony Wate..er, Callosa Alb 
Froebelli), Wisteria, Honeysuckle vines. 

September Till Frost—Rosa Rugosa and Sum- 
mer Blooming Roses*, Late Hydrangeas, Spireas 
Froebelli and Anthony Waterer, Honeysuckle vines, 
White Clematis (Paniculata). 

In addition to the blossoms, the follow- 
ing plants have fruits or more or less 
attractive berries, some of which last over 
winter and give us a touch of color when 
it is most needed: Bush Honeysuckles, 
High Bush Cranberry, Arrowwood, Way- 
faring Tree, Black Haw, Ninebark, Elder, 
Dogwood, Snowberry, Coralberry, (buck- 
brush), Japan Barberry, Privet and 
Sumac. The dwarf spireas, particularly 
Froebelli, the snowball family and the 
privets give us particularly attractive 
fall colors, while two of the flowering 
plums have colored foliage during the 
growing season. 

By all means do not forget the ever- 
greens in their shades of greens and blues. 
In their wide variety of forms, sizes and 
habits of growth, they give a winter 
effect that it is possible to get in no other 
way. 

Seasons vary in the different districts 
but the relative order or sequence of 
blooming will be fairly constant. The 
well-known Golden Bell, one of the earli- 
est bloomers we have in the latitude of 
Des Moines, ordinarily blooms early in 
\pril but sometimes gives us a bad case 
of spring fever the last week in March. I 
have seen unusual seasons bring apple 
blossoms in August and also in Novem- 
ber. 
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Why Mar Beauty 


By a dingy film on teeth? 


This offers you a delightful test, to show 
how beauty is enhanced by pearly teeth. 
And how teeth can be protected as they 
never were before. 

The method is used by millions. Den- 
tists the world over now advise ft. Won't 
you learn how much it means to you—and 
yours? 


Removes the film 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous film. 
It clings to the teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. Food stains, etc., discolor it. Then 
it forms cloudy coats. Tartar is based on 
film. 

No old-time tooth — 


effective. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created, based on new discoveries. 
Those two great film combatants were em- 
bodied in it. 

The name of that tooth paste is Pepso- 
dent. Itis now advised by leading dentists 
everywhere. 


Other discoveries 


Modern research also found other things 
essential. So Pepsodent also multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva. That is there to 
neutralize mouth acids, the cause of tooth 
decay. 

It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the 





paste could effectively 
combat it. So coated 
teeth were almost uni- 
versal. And very fewes- | i 


caped the troublescaused 


harsh grit. 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and 
removes it without harmful scour- 
— Its polishing agent is far 
softer than enamel. 
film combatant which contains 


saliva. hat is there 
to digest starch deposits 
which may otherwise 
ferment and form acids 

Thus every use gives 
manifold power to these 


ever use a 





by film. 

Film holds food sub- 
stance which ferments 
and forms acids. It holds the acids in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea, 


Had to fight it 


Tooth troubles became alarming in extent, 
so dental science saw the need to fight film. 
After much research, two ways were dis- 
covered. Oneacts to curdle film, one to 
remove it, without any harmful scouring. 

Able authorities proved those methods 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now ad- 
vised by leading dentists the world over. 


— great natural tooth-pro- 
tecting agents. 


50 nations use it 


Careful people of some 50 nations now 
employ this method. As one result, cleaner, 
prettier teeth are seen everywhere today. 

Send the coupon for a 10-day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film coats disappear. 

The result will be a revelation, and it 
may lead to priceless benefits. Cut out 
the coupon now. 








Ten-Day Tube Free’ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 818, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 1)! 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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A City - ea Under. Water i arm 


N under-water farm is a novelty 
even in California where queer 
“farms” abound. 

In this one there are forty-five dis- 
tinct “fields,’ each a concrete tank 
eighteen inches deep, and, save for nar- 
row paths between, they fill the entire 
space of the backyard of a Los Angeles 
bungalow. Around the lot is a high, 
vine-covered fence completely hiding the 
expensive equipment and its very valu- 
able contents. 

For this farm supplies almost the 
entire city and much surrounding terri- 
tory with fancy goldfish, and in this 
section it seems no lawn but must have 
its lily-pond, and, of course, fish are as 
necessary to a water-garden as are the 
lilies themselves. The forty-five tanks 
require the time of*two people, but are 
so remunerative that a well established 
plumbing business was abandoned for 
the work. 

In 1914 Mrs. Joseph Gray, born in 
Copenhagen and still retaining the 
pretty accent of her native tongue, 
started with a single pair of the wee 
fish in the circular tank pictured here. 
Now she can only estimate their progeny 
and that of the specimens since im- 
ported. Hundreds of them are marketed 


Mrs. Grays’ fish tank, showing the glass 
window through which she learned *‘fishology”” 


every Monday morning of the year. 
The largest seed store in the city han- 
dies her entire output, tho they, like 
herself, hesitatingly began by placing 
three goldfish on display. As the de- 
mand grew they begged for more, so 
new tanks had to be built and more 
time spent caring for her “stock.” 
Never imagine it has been an easy 
road to wealth. At first she lost them 
by the scores and hundreds, and had to 
spend hours studying their habits and 
needs thru the glass in the side of her 
tank. It took the greatest patience and 
determination as well as toil to bring 
success to this plucky little woman. 
Just as the home-owner of a bowlful 
of fish finds her danger lies in over- 
feeding the wee creatures, so Mrs. Gray 
had to proportion food most carefully, 
and finally to prepare a special “fish 
bread” which she bakes in the California 
sunshine and now sells with her fish. 


Shallow bowls, as shown in the cut, are 
suspended a few inches below the sur- 
face of the water, and into these she 
places once a day the amount she deems 
proper for the number of fish in that 
tank. That which is not eaten within 
half an hour she removes, having learned 
that over-eating and irregular eating 





Mrs, Gray pointing out her finest fish and 
chorcest lillies 


habits are as bad for fish babies as for 
small humans. 

Cleanliness is also a vital factor in 
their healthfulness, and the draining and 
refilling of the fields is Mr. Gray’s daily 
job. Yet water clear as we like to see 
it in a bowl is not really good for them; 
their need is the murky water in which 
plant life grows. The Grays distingfish 
emphatically between earth and filth. 
Aquatic plants in pots with their neces- 
sary earth are submerged in the water 
upon shelves built into the tanks, and 
form the fishes’ natural habitat. Water 
plants call for fish, and fish call for 
water plants, Mrs. Gray declares. 

Hence lilies abound here, a different 
variety for each of some thirty fields 
while mosses and like water-loving vege- 
tation thrive in the others. Indeed, no 
small part of this farm’s income is de- 
rived from the sale of these, and in the 
meantime the goldfish nibble at them. 
A whole story might be written of the 
glory of these water flowers, especially 
the rare oriental bloomers that stand 
high above the surface and flaunt the 
most wonderful shades of color. 

Two varieties of imported snails are 
raised also and sold in the market as 
they help to keep down the slime in 
aquariums and bowls and are greatly in 
demand. 

“Have the wee fish any enemies?” I 
asked, noting the frames covered with 
wire screening, made to fit each tank 
and bearing its number, just as other 
like frames had coarse canvas stretched 
over them. 

“T should say so!” exclaimed the fish 
expert. “Dragonflies love to hatch in 
their tanks, and their larva destroys any 
number of baby fish and even older 
ones. We watch for them constantly. 
There are other bug enemies, and one of 
our worst pests is the bird—any kind of 
bird. One will swoop down and whisk 


26 


out a fish before we can say ‘Shoo!’ 
That is why we must cover the pools 
all summer long. At night the canvas 
frames are put over instead, as you 
know every night of the year is a cool 
one in California.” 

“Can goldfish be raised in the east, 
say in cold sections of the country?” 

“Oh, yes. One of the largest, perhaps 
the largest, goldfish farm in the world 
is in Iowa, I understand. But, of course, 
their tanks cannot be left out in the 
open the year round as here. I don’t 
know just how they manage it. Oddly 
enough, fish grown in colder places do 
not grow as fast as with us, for they 
seldom market them under two years 
old, while we try to sell all of ours when 
three or four months old. The small 
ones are most in demand, and, naturally, 
it lessens our care and increases our 
profits. 

“The fish spawn in February and 
March. We have literally millions of 
them, but always make careful selection 
of our breeders. Consequently we have 
developed some new, and rare strains. 
For instance, see these round-bodied, 
pop-eyed ones. The poppier the eyes 
the better they sell. The excessively 
protruding eyes we have developed from 
slightly pop-eyed black fish imported 
from Japan. As the eye almost outside 
their heads is covered with a thin film 
they are very delicate, easily broken in 
the handling. 

“That velvety black one with gold 
underneath and tremendous tail came 
from an almost tailless forefather. 

“Of course, you know that Japan is 
the homeland of all goldfish. They de- 
clare some of their specimens have lived 


A glimpse of the vine-inclosed backyard where 
Mrs. Gray raises her gold fish 


to be twenty-five years old. Possibly 
so, but in America the age limit seems 
to be from five to eight years. We have 
developed much finer, brighter colored 
fish, however, and have a greater variety 
of shapes. 

“Mrs. Gray and I enjoy our work 
immensely, hard tho it be, and we spend 
our entire energies with or studying 
them. You may call it intensive farm- 
ing, if you like—a queer business per- 
haps, but an absorbingly interesting 
one.”—Lee McCrea, 
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Choosing Satisfactory Furni- 


ture 
Continued from page 18 

be, tho, if it were done gradually, taking 
one room at a time, for instance, or say 
one piece of furniture at a time, following 
a considered plan. Suppose, for sake of 
illustration, one began by turning a par- 
lor into a comfortable modern living 
room. No doubt, there are some things 
that could be kept. 

In the living room illustration shown 
with this article a very restful and 
“homey” atmosphere prevails. The rug 
is of plain taupe velours. The walls are 
covered with a fine oatmeal paper. The 
comfortable sofa and overstuffed chairs 
are soft blue as to color while the rocker 
in the right foreground is attractively 
upholstered in blue and gray silk damask 
The table is not modern, yet it is one of 
those fine pieces of furniture that an 
owner hates to part with. It is of solid 
mahogany and stands sturdily on four 
feet. It is plain to see that there is ample 
light from plenty of windows by day and 
attractive lighting fixtures by night. The 
windows are beautifully and simply hung 
with gold Japanese silk, finished at the 
bottom with fringe, of the same gold 
shade. Bright spots of color are to be 
found in the pillows on the sofa, one of 
changeable rose and blue taffeta, one 
of black slipper satin and the other of 
gayly figured cretonne. 

A dining room that follows no especial 
period is not difficult to attain. The 
beauty of any charming dining room 
lies in its simplicity and careful attention 
to detail. The rug is a figured one—as 
dining room rugs should be, because ac- 
cidents are bound to happen—and the 
colors may be blue and dull gold. The 
walls are covered with the very modern 
scenic paper which is so much the vogue 
today. The windows are hung with ecru 
net glass curtains and overhangings of 
blue linen. 

Many people are of the impression 
that the hall does ‘not have a very big 
role to play in the general decorative 
scheme of a home. But when one stops 
and considers that it is in the hall that 
first and ofttimes lasting impressions are 
made the home maker will realize that 
its decorations should, in most instances, 
be as carefully considered as those of the 
other rooms of the house. 

The problem of decorating the hall is a 
difficult one, due to a certain extent to 
the small space it is allowed in the modern 
home or apartment, and to the fact that 
architecturally it is not planned to re- 
ceive furniture in the most gracious way. 
Usually, the hallway has numerous en- 
trances and exits which leaves little 
space for furniture. The most successful 
hallway is the orfe that is made beautiful 
architecturally and not overfurnished. 
Restraint should be used in the use of 
furniture in the hall. 

The hall should contain no furniture 
to block the passage into other rooms. It 
should not be a cloakroom. The old- 
fashioned hat rack is out of place today 
and in its stead is the delightful console 
set—of table and mirror—of plain and 
dignified design. 

There is no time like the present for 
any furnishing plans, and especially to 
carry out those plans you have been 
thinking of all during the winter months. 
When choosing furniture keep good de- 
sign, reliable finish and genuine comfort 
and usefulness in mind. 
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Send 10c aap 4 for 
t 


ese useful souvenirs 
(Use coupon below!) 


Enjoy thirst! 
Here’s the beverage which 


proves itself perfect when 
you taste it. 


Drink 


a 
“Colt 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Enclosed find 10c, stamps or coin, covering postage and 
packing, for which send me the 1923 Coca-Cola souvenirs 
—the cuff links, the thimble and the book, “Facts.” 


City __ 























IRISES, PEONIES 
and GLADIOLI 


Let us help® Y 
Beautify Your ome Your Garden's Beauties 


It is amazing how a little shrubbery—prop- MPORTERS and growers of 
erly placed—a tree or two, a few plants and yo Runet waataties y were e « 
Seeee dian teriacieen te grown in rich, black sandy loam under Minne- 
ment will tell you free of charge Ree Ges el soto’s rigorous ey conditions is — 
your lawn and garden and home the envy of for planting in all parts o 
the neighborhood. Our free catalog will prove 
how very little the actual necessities cost. 

We are also growers of frult trees, berry bushes 
and plants. You should have a few of these, 
along with the shrubs and ornamentals. 

Write us today— NOW —for catalog, 
before it slips your mind. 





the United States and Canada 
Ourlarge, healthy roots and 
bulbs assure you quicker re- 
sults andlarger blooms. Order 
now Send today for free 
illustrated 1923 Catalog 








The Progress Nurseries 
Box 118, Troy, Ohio 


a —_ 





RAINBOW GARDENS 


St. Pani, Minn. 


























































































OAK FLOORS 


R, EVERLASTING .ECONOMY 














The keynote 
of the 


house beautiful 


Your floors are the setting of the 


gem and should be in harmony. 
Then your rooms achieve the de- 
sired ideal. They satisfy the eye. 


Shut out the commonplace. Invite 
the tired mind to repose, the drawn 
nerves to rélax. 


Where beauty and good taste are 
things to revere, you naturally find 
the charm and elegance of Oak 
Floors. 

There is a welcome, a livableness 
about them that no ‘other form of 


flooring can give. And love of 
things made from the sturdy Oak is 


a heritage from bygone centuries, 
attested by countless proverbs and 
verses on its beauty, strength and 
dignity. 

You will never tire of the rich 
simplicity of polished Oak Floors, 
so easy to keep clean. They also 
lessen the dust evil. They cost less 
than ordinary floors, plus the unwieldy, 
unsanitary tacked carpet of our grand- 
mothers. And they greatly increase 
your selling and renting values, as any 
real estate man will tell you. 


Oak Floors are stained in 
tints and colors, without losing the 
much admired effect of the natural 
grain of figure. And a special %%- 
inch thickness is made for laying over 
old floors. 

No fleors, of wood or other material, 
will give you the lasting pleasure, 
satisfaction and service of Oak Floors. 


many 


Two free booklets,in colors, on the 
uses and advantages of Modern 
Oak Floors, mailed on request. 


Oak Flooring Advertising Bureau 
1066 Ashland Block Chicago, III. 
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WNS, TREES AND SHRUBS 


OU can now have a weedless lawn, 
according to experiments which have 
been conducted for fifteen years at the 
Rhode Island experiment station, results 
of which were recently announced. It is 
all done by making your soil acid, and we 
are assured that dandelions, quack- 
grass, dock and purslane will have noth- 
ing to do with such a lawn. In order to 
make your soil sufficiently acid to do 
away with the necessity of summer weed- 
ing, treat it before planting grass seed 
with a mixture of equal parts of ammo- 
nium sulphate, acid phosphate and muri- 
ate of potash, applied at the rate of three 
ounces to the square foot of ground. The 
following grasses are recommended for an 
acid soil: Rhode Island bent, creeping 
bent, velvet bent, red-top and Italian 
rye-grass. It is well to keep in mind that 
you can’t grow clovers on an acid soil. 








Practically the last call for sowing 
grass seed comes this month. It is best 
to get the seed into the ground as early as 
possible. Just before the spring rains 
will give the best results. Where the 
lawn drains abruptly it will be difficult to 
prevent washing and the consequent loss 
of an even stand, but this can often be 
overcome by rolling after the seed i 
sown. 


The first dandelions should either be 
cut out and the bare spots sown to grass 
seed, or the infested lawn sprayed with 
iron sulphate, which can be purchased at 
any drug store. Use one pound to a gal- 
lon of water and apply with a force 
pump spray, giving a fine mist-like spray 
to each dandelion. In three or four days 
the dandelions will wither and turn black. 
A week after the first appplication, givea 
second treatment and three or four days 
later, rake up the dead dandelions and 
sow plenty of grass seed. Don’t get the 
sulphate on the sidewalks, curbs or 
foundations as it will stain. It is also 
injurious to clovers but has slight effect 
upon other grasses. 


Trees requiring pruning should be 
given attention before the buds start to 
swell. Do not prune too severely; the 
tendency to do this should be condemned. 
The first consideration in growing trees 


should be to train them to be assymmet- | 
as possible. | 


rical and pleasing to the eye 
Topping as it is practiced in many 
localities in which trees are roughly 
decapitated is a crime all sincere tree 
lovers will avoid committing. Tops can 
easily be rounded out, if pains are taken 
to secure tools which will reach into them. 
Two neighbors working together can 
prune their trees better than they can 
working singly. 

Spring flowering shrubs should not be 
pruned until after they have bloomed. 
Keep this in mind when using the prun- 
ing shears, or you are going to be vastly 
disappointed a little later. 

Shrubs of practically all kinds can be 
set out this month provided they are 
dormant when transplanted. It is best 
to get them into the new location as early 
as possible, certainly before the spring 
rains are over. Most of the errors com- 


mitted by amateurs in transplanting are 
corrected by the heavy rains, provided 
they come right after the planting is done. 
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T. Elsing’s Residence, J akewood, N.J 
Insulated with “Qutlt"’ 


‘Make Your Houses Frost-Proof 


By Insulating Them With 


Cabot’s “Quilt” 


I T ischeaper tobutld warm houses than to heat cold 


Rev. W. 


ones. A cold house willwaste enough coalin two 
winters to pay for enough Quilt to make it warm 
for all time. 

Quilt is not a mere building paper, but a thick, 
matted lining of cured eel-grass that is about thirty 
times warmer than common papers. It will make 
your house warm in winter and cool in summer, cut 
down your doctor’s blilsand keep the whole family 
comfortable. It will never rot or disintegrate— 
lasts forever—and is fire-retarding. 


Build Warm Houses 
It is Cheaper than Heating Cold Ones | 
Sample of Qutit sent free 
Samuel Cabot, Inc. 


147 Milk St. 


BOSTON, 
MASS. 
24W. Kinzie 
Street 
CHICAGO 





























The Mantel Question 
Easily Settled 


When you see our 1923 handsomely illustrat- 
ed catalogue of new designs o 


**King’’ Colonial Mantels 


Andirons, Grates, Fireplace Fixtures, Floor 
and Wall Tiles. 

In order that we may better assist you con- 
cerning your requirements please tell us 
whether you are building or remodeling; 
when writing for catalogue, also how many 
mantels wanted. 


KING MANTEL & FURNITURE CO. 
308 Gay Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 


BIRDS PREFER RUSTIC HOUSES 

















These three, for $5.00 and post charges, 
weight of 3,10lbs. Providingfor America’s 
three best birds, robin, wren and bluebird. 





Crescent Co., Toms River, N. J. 
Fine mixed, 12, 40c. 60 small yearlings 25¢ 


GLAD | OL 12 Dahlias 7 5c, 6 different Perennials 45¢ 


Postpaid. FROELICH, BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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The Neglected Age 


Continued from rage 19 


build up broken down cells, nor supply 
the elements necessary for bone growth. 
These must come from the mineral salts 
of vegetables and fruits and from animal 
protein, meat, milk eggs and cheese. 
Just to fill a child up three times a day is 
not enough; we must be sure that the 
“fillers” are right and that the daily 
menu includes all the elements necessary 
for perfect growth and not an over- 
abundance of one kind and an insuffi- 
ciency of something else. 

Three meals a day for the pre-school 
child are better than four. These meals 
may come at the regular family meal 
times and in this way the mother who has 
a younger baby to care for, will not be 
harassed by odd hour meals for both of 
her babies. If the child really needs more 
nourishment an extra meal can come in 
the middle of the afternoon right after 
his nap, in the form of a glass of milk and 
a few graham or oatmeal crackers. He 
can then be sent out to play, rested, re- 
freshed and ready to wait until the six or 
six-thirty dinner hour without being tor- 
mented by hunger. 

The daily menu need not be elaborate. 
If the adults of the family are eating the 
right food the mother can select an ample 
meal from the table, one that will satisfy 
the child’s requirements and not upset 
his digestion. No more pernicious habit 
ean be encouraged than to let a child 
pick and choose his own meals from the 
family table. 

Here is an idea of what the child from 
two to five can safely eat: 

Breakfast—Stewed or fresh fruit; well- 
cooked cereal with top milk and sprink- 
ling of sugar; piece of buttered toast; glass 
of milk. 

Noon—Egg three times a week, other 
days such meat as chicken, lamb, scraped 
beef or fish; baked or mashed potato; 
one green or succulent vegetable; glass 
of milk or dessert made with milk. 

Midday Lunch—Milk and two graham 
crackers. 

Supper—Home-cooked cereal; stewed 
fruit; glass of milk. 

A light meal at night will offset any 
tendency ‘toward nightmares or teeth- 
grinding, ailments which arise primarily 
from indigestion. 

There need be no lack of variety in the 
menus. Avoid melons or seedy fruits; 
avoid cucumbers, cabbage. green corn or 
hard woody vegetables in the vegetable 
family; avoid rich pastries, fried foo 1s of 
all kinds or boiled meats and you have 
left practically everything else that is 
good to eat, and easily digested. 


Children’s Gifts 


HEN choosing presents for the 

children either as birthday remem- 

brances or for Christmas, there is 
more to be considered than the cost. 
Sometimes a high priced mechanical 
toy will break the first day it is used, 
and all the joy will be gone. Or the doll 
with the satin dress may likewise meet 
with an accident and cannot be replaced. 
These more expensive articles have 
their place dmong gifts, but they do not 
compare in value with creative toys— 
the kind that can be put together and 
taken apart and rebuilt in a hundred 
different forms. 
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“THE WOOD THAT ALL 
ITS USERS PRIZE, 

THE WISE INVESTOR 
SAFELY BUYS.” 








































When the Baby is a Grown-up 


and inherits the beautiful garden, the 
Cypress arbors and trellises and garden 
seats will be just about as Raa <A as 
they are today. She may, tho, have 
a few nails tightened up, and probably 
will want to add some _ new-style 
ideas in design—and, of course, the 


new things will be built of Cypress, 
“the Wood Etemal”* Wéey. likely 


she will also have the house remodeled or en- 
larged—with Cypress, “the Wood Eternal.” But 
if it is of Cypress now, she will have practically 
no repairing to do then,—any more than you will 
between now and then. That’s economy that 
really counts. Ask the lumbermanto show you 
the Cypress trade-mark arrow (shown below) 
on every board or bundle. 





































Vol. 28 is the Trellis & Arbor Book. 68 
pages. 28 pictures. 23 working plans with 








specifications. 2 valuable Vine Charts. 


FREE on request. Write. 












SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


5 . 1336 “oydras Building, New Orleans, Louisiana zs G 
a or 1336 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida a 
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tion. It is beautiful. 


it is so supremely durable 
and so successfully resists 
“ed the heavy wear that fur- 
niture and all interior 
woodwork is called upon 
to withstand. 

") We publish a handsome 
K book that shows the uses 
ihe of birch and explains 
* why it is best for these 
; uses. 

We will jladly send you 
a copy — free, on your 
request. 


: The Birch Manufacturers 
| 221 F.R.A.Bldg. Oshkosh, Wis. 

















That is it's first qualifica- é of | 


And it is hard. That's why Sa 



















Dignified, Exclusive 
Profession not overrun 
—~ with competitors. 
Crowded with opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. Easy 
to master under our correspondence methods. 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 
uates in getting started and developing their 
businesses. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eves. Do it today. 


American Landscape School, 79-F Newark, New York 



















Large. Sweet. A World Wonder 
Huckleberries Exclusively our production, Order af | 
Seedless once for Apriland May planting. Four bearing 
bushes that bore fruit on our property last season, 


itpaid, 


$1. 
DUCATIONAL PROMO 


Inc., WARREN 





| 
een realize what seediess means? | 
co., PENNA. ' 
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Cooking Inexpensive Meats 


Continued from page 22 
sauce and serve on toast; cr with the 
mixture fill patties made by baking a 
good baking powder biscuit dough in 
rounds, each round in two layers, the 


| bottom one buttered; pull apart and fill 


just before serving. These patties make 
a pretty and delicious dish garnished 
with parsley or nasturtium blossoms. Or 
with the same meat mixture half fill a 
shallow buttered glass baking dish and 
cover with a pastry or rich biscuit crust; 
bake until a golden brown. 

A comparatively inexpensive and very 
delectable pot-roast I have evolved from 
several recipes, and long experience. Buy 
four or five pounds of bottom-of-the- 
round cut in a cube, lard it with tiny 
strips of fat salt pork, and rub with salt 
and pepper; then brown rapidly in a hot 
kettle; add during the last few minutes 
a diced turnip, carrot, and onion and stir 
until they are a light brown; add a small 
bay leaf, a stalk of celery or a little celery 
seed, two cloves and a bit of cayenne, a 
couple of sprigs of parsley and a little 
tomato juice and just cover with boiling, 
water; set the kettle, closely covered, in a 
good oven for four or five hours or until 
the meat is tender; turn it once; while 
cooking scrape down the “brown” from 
the sides of the kettle several times to 
improve the color of the liquid. At serv- 
ing time pour off half of the broth to make 
a delicious clear soup on the next day; 
then remove the fat and strain; with the 
remainder make a sauce to serve with 
meat. 

Florentine Fricassee. Select a good- 
sized fowl; brown quickly in a hot kettle 
and with half a dozen small onions added 
the last part of the time and also browned; 
add a teaspoonful of salt, cover with 
water and cook in the oven exactly as 
directed for the beef, turning the fowl 
once and leaving it uncovered the last 
part of the time to brown the breast. 
Scrape off the “brown” from the kettle 
occasionally as directed above. Remove 
a part of the liquor half an hour before 
dinner and in it finish cooking one cupful 
of rice which has been partly cooked in 
boiling water; serve around the fow] 
as a border. I know one family where 
this pot-roasted fowl is preferred to 
ordinary roasted chicken. 

Stuffed Pot-Roast. Buy a thick cut, 
about two pounds, from the upper side 
of the round, cut with a sharp knife and 
spread with ordinary poultry dressing 
nearly to the edges; rou. up and tie firmly. 
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Brown quickly in a little fat in a small 
kettle, add a minced onion and carrot, 
a teaspoonful each of salt and vinegar 
and a minced tomato or a little canned 
tomato. Just cover with boiling water, 
cover tightly, and set in a hot oven two 
or three hours or until perfectly tender: 
turn over when half done and remove 
the cover the last half hour. Thicken 
the broth to make a sauce. Or roast the 
stuffed and rolled steak like an ordinary 
roast, laying strips of salt pork over it, 
dredging with flour, basting often, and 
cooking until very tender. 

Economical Uses of Ham. I sometimes 
ask for forty to fifty cents worth of very 
thinly sliced ham from the end which is 
too small for regular slices and therefore 
cheaper. This I brown quickly on both 
sides, pour off part of the fat, and to the 
rest add a cupful of tomato or tomato 
sauce. Scrape and stir well to get all of 
the “brown” off the frying-pan and pour 
the sauce around the crisps of ham. This 
is a delicious variation of the ordinary 
fried ham and much more economical. 
If even a bit is left, mince it, add to 
mashed potato, an egg or part of one, 
and seasonings; mold and fry like fish- 
cakes. A very small end of a ham may 
be boiled, the meat minced, and sprinkled 
over layers of mashed potato in a but- 
tered glass baking dish, the top layer of 
potato ornamentally creased with a fork 
and bits of butter added and browned in 
a hot oven, making a delicious Ham Pie. 

Beef a-la-mode Rolls. Cut small ob- 
longs the size of the palm of your hand 
from the tenderest part of a round steak 
half an inch thick, season with salt and 
pepper and a bit of clove if liked, roll 
each tightly around a small strip of fat 
salt pork and tie. Brown in a little butter, 
dredge with flour and stir until all is 
brown; cover with boiling water and sim- 
mer until tender. The last part of the 
time steam dumplings over them. Serve 
with the gravy poured around these rolls 
and garnish with the dumplings. 

Beef Pot-Pie. Cut one and one-half 
pounds of round steak into finger lengths, 
dredge with salt, pepper and flour, and 
brown in a large saucepan. Add one 
carrot, one onion, and one turnip, diced, 
and stir until all is brown; add a pint of 
boiling water and a spoonful or two of 
tomato, and simmer, covered, until all 
are tender. Lay a round of dumpling 
dough one-half an inch thick over the 
top during the last fifteen minutes and 
eook. Serve, cut pie fashion, around the 
meat on a hot chop dish. 


| RECIPE CONTEST | 


Probably no other question confronts the average hou sewife quite as 
constantly as does the eternal one of ‘“‘what to cook.’ Even the bride of a 
few months will endorse this statement. Buc while we become tired of our 
own recipes they will be new to some one else, especially if they are ones 


which we have developed ourselves. 


It was a wise woman—we are sure it must have been a woman—who first 
realized that if she worked out a worthwhile idea and kept it to herself she 
alone would benefit. But if she gave it to some one else in exchange for an 
idea they had developed she was exactly twice as 1ich as she was before. 

Mrs. Eaton’s article above tells, of course, on’y a small part of what might 


be said of the whole problem of preparing meats. 


e are sure the many 


practical housekeepers who read Fruit, Garden and Home have scores of 


original ways of cooking meats which others would like to know. 


on’t you 


write us your favorite, original recipe for the cooking of meats? Phrase it in 
your own words and be sure to give us your original recipe rather than your 
favorite cook book recipe. We shall publish all recipes for which we have 


available space and for each one used we will pay $1. 


Your letters should be 


mailed to the Food Contest Editor, Fruit, Garden and Home, Des Moines, 


lowa, before April 5th. Send yours in today before you forget it. 


| 
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PRUNING AND SPRAYING 
KE 


LOT of our readers are asking: 
“When shall we prune our grapes, 
and how?” At this time of the 

year the answer must be, “Do it now.” 
“ Grapes should be pruned as soon as 
danger of freezing is past, but before the 
buds show signs of swelling. This doesn’t 
allow much time for the work, to be sure, 
but no one with only a few grapes need 
worry over the short time. It is a com- 
paratively quick job to prune grapes. 
The pruning is principally a thinning-out 
process. All the canes of last year’s 
growth, with the exception of two to 
six, are removed. The canes that are left 
will be headed in, or cut back, so that 
all together there may be but twenty to 
forty buds on the vine after the pruning 
is done. It will make the vine look pretty 
small to one who is unaccustomed to 
grape pruning, but let it be understood 
that it isn’t the excessive old wood on 
the grape that makes your crops. 

When we published those spray calen- 
dars in February and March we had no 
idea that so many of our readers’ per- 
plexing questions would be answered by 
them. For example, a lot of folks have 
had both grapes and plums set well, and 
before they ripen, the fruits fall off or 
rot. Brown rot in the one case, black 
rot in the other can be controlled if the 
spray rod is not spared. As one of our 
good neighbors used to say, to have a 
crop spare not the rod. 

Liquid limesulfur may be bought from 
most any seed house, also from druggists, 
and of course from dealers in spray ma- 
terials. We would advise you to buy the 
commercial limesulfur rather than to at- 
tempt home manufacture. It will cost 
comparatively little, and boiling lime- 
sulfur at home is anything but a pleasant 
job. That is why we give no formulas 
for this. 

We have noticed a lot of mighty fine 














small fruit patches here and there still- 


unpruned. Don’t forget about yours. 
Simply cut out dead and diseased canes, 
and head back the long ones. 

Pruning of the ornamentals such as 
barberry, clematis, honeysuckle, hydran- 
gea, ivies, hybrid tea roses, yellow roses, 
Japanese roses, trumpet vines, wisteria, 
and Virginia creeper ought to be com- 
pleted immediately, if it is not already 
done. 

Shade trees require little pruning, but 
if yours require that little, give it to them 
as soon as you can put your hands on the 
tools. 

Not the least effective means of con- 
trolling diseases and insects among the 
small fruits, trees, and vegetables is to 
burn the prunings-and all trash. In at 
least one state there is a law to the effect 
that prunings shall be burned within 
thirty days from the time they are re- 
moved from the trees. This practice de- 
stroys enormous numbers of hibernating 
insects and eggs. 





As soon as you are thru spraying, even | 


tho you expect to use the sprayer the 


hext day, rinse the sprayer out thoroly | 


with clear water. This prevents corrosion 
of the metal parts. It will double and 
treble the life of your sprayer, and make 
it work better, too. 

Timeliness is a big factor in getting re- 
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Plus Value Earns 
Mighty Welcome 


Sweeping public approval everywhere 
confirms our belief that this car—decid- 
edly the best Overland ever built—is the 
outstanding automobile value in the 
world today. 


The new Overland offers you greater 
comfort and greater beauty—at the low- 
est price in its history. The body is all- 
steel, finished with hard-baked enamel. 
Triplex Springs (Patented) absorb road 
shock and prolong the car’s life. The 
hood is higher. Body lines are longer. 
Seats are lower. 


And you can depend upon the faithful 
Overland motor for smooth perform- 
ance and the economy of 25 and more 
miles to the gallon of gasoline. Drive 
an Overland and realize the difference. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


The New 






touring SDD 


SEDAN, $860 ROADSTER, $525 COUPE, $795 


All prices f. 0. b. Toledo 
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WONDERFUL BOOKS 
and the remarkable 


NATURE MAGAZINE 


Mi thee for $00 


These 
Charles Lathrop Pack, Pr 
dent American Tree Associ- 


ation. 

tn selected buckram: pro- 

Susely tliustrated. Easily 
twice their cost. 


TREES AS GOOD CITI- 
ZENS. A complete book 
about shade trees. How to 
identify, select, plant, grow 
and care for them. Sugges- 
tions for R of Remem- 
brance and Memorial Trees. 
A practical as well as ro- 
mantic book. Many illustra- 
tions in natural colors, half- 
tone and line. Necessary to 
every home owner, every 
lover of trees, every educator, 
every student. This book 
alone, $2.00. 

THE SCHOOL BOOK OF 
FORESTRY. Should be in 
every home and school. Tells 
the story of our forests, past 
and present. How forests 
protect civilization; their 
commercial value; trees in 
wood lots; conservation of 
forests and timber. Forest 
knowledge in a nutshell. This 
book alone, $1.00. 

NATURE MAGAZINE. A new monthly magazine 
devoted to birds, flowers, plants, animals, fish and all the 
lore of the out-of-doors, and nature photography. Beauti- 
fully and profusely illustrated. Necessary for every man, 
woman and child desiring a knowledge of nature. Regular 

ice, 25c per copy. 

SEND NO MONEY. Ask us to send 
books and magazine on approval. If they 
please you, remit—otherwise return. 


AMERICAN TREE 
ASSOCIATION 


1214 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 

















USEFULNESS 
and BEAUT Y-- 


Garden Craft arbors, trellises, gates and all 
furnishings for yard and garden combine un- 
usual beauty with great practical usefulness. 
They are made of the best materials, built 
up in the strongest most substantial way— 


will last a lifetime. 
FREE 


Thousands of users, 

all over the country. 
Beautiful, profusely This big volume 
illustrated booklet production enables 
us to keep prices 





LANDSCAPE down. Don’t fail to 
B , is FREE 
HINTS get this FREE 








booklet and catalog 
and prices AT 





Crammed full of helpful, 


ract ics ! suggestions. ONCE. Write for 
Sent without obligati ° 
Write for it ° it tody. 


GARDEN CRAFT 
41 LAKEST., CRYSTAL LAKE, ILL. 





| ve | gSIBER! AN ;ornamental,grassy foliage,dainty flow- 
ers,purest white and three shades of blue :$1 per dozen. 

Blue Flags,old fashioned but matchless in color, fragrance and flores- 

enee;earliest to bloom; 50 cts. per dozen. Otto Greef, . 
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How to Plant Flowers 


Larkspur—(How) Sow thinly in well- 
prepared ground, in shallow drills, pref- 
erably a cool, rather moist soil, thin to 
six inches apart when well started. Con- 
fine to beds or borders and use liberally 
in the informal garden. (When) Sow out- 
doors when danger of frost is past; in- 
doors, for transplanting, in March or 
April. (What) Dwarf Rocket for low- 
growing plants, and Tall Rocket for 
higher ones. 

Nasturtium—(How) Sow rather thickly 
a half-inch to an inch deep according to 
the soil. Thin to four to six inches apart. 
(When) Early as possible after frost 
danger is past. (What) Dwarf varieties 
for beds and borders, climbing varieties 
for trellis, fences, rockeries, etc. 

Scabiosa—(How) Sow thinly, and thin 
or transplant to nine inches apart. (When) 
Early spring or a month earlier indoors 
for transplanting. (What) Mixed colors 
for borders and beds. The long-stemmed 
flowers are excellent for cutting. 

Sweet Pea—(How) Dig a trench nine 
or ten inches wide, fifteen inches to a 
foot and a half deep, mix part of the soil 
with well-rotted manure, and place the 
mixed material in the trench to a depth 
of nine inches, cover with four inches of 
soil, and plant the seed an inch deep, sow- 
ing rather thickly, but thin to six inches 
apart later on. As plants grow, fill in 
trench until level with the surface of the 
soil. (When) Just as early in the spring 
as you can work the soil. (What) The 
Spencers in most all colors are magnifi- 
cent. No one will be disappointed by a 
generous mixture. They are wonderful 
for a row at the side or the back of the 
garden. There are solid colors for those 
who prefer them. 

Bachelor Button—(How) Sow in any 
good soil moderately thickly for bed or 
border. (When) As soon as the weather 
has settled, or earlier indoors or in hotbed 
for transplanting at that time. (What) 
The fine old-fashioned flower comes in 
mixed colors. 

Calendula—(How) Sow in rich soil 
where they are to stand, or in a hotbed or 
indoors for transplanting in case you 
want earlier flowers. (When) Early in 
spring as possible and at the same time 
avoid danger of frost. (What) Orange 
King is a fine rich orange colored double 
flower, but the mixed varieties will give 
a wider range of color and types for the 
garden limited in size. 

Blanket Flower or Gaillardia—(How) 
Sow out of doors one-fourth inch deep in 
rows eighteen inches apart. Later, thin 
to eight or ten inches apart in the row. 
Sow for mass effect in borders. (When) 
In early spring, or for a longer season sow 
indoors and transplant when the weather 
is settled. (What) The Grandiflora is a 
liberal-flowering sort. 

Cosmos—(How) Plant in a rather light 
not too rich soil, if possible, but they do 
well most anywhere. Use for back- 
ground and for border. Sow moderately 
thickly, thin or transplant to twelve 
inches apart. (When) In early spring, or 
sooner indoors for spring transplanting. 
(What) Select early varieties in northern 
sections to be sure of flowers. The large, 
late varieties may be used where seasons 
are long. 

Pinks—(How) Sow one-fourthinch deep 
in well-prepared soil only moderately 
rich, fairly thickly, and thin to six inches 


apart. (When) In early spring as soop 
as weather settles. (What) Firebal! fo 
red, Snowball for white, and Orient,| 
Mixed for variegated colors over a wide 
range. 

Poppy—(How) Make shallow sowing; 
in well-prepared warm loam soil where 
the poppies are to stand. Thin to four o 
six inches apart in the row. (When) Sow 
very early in the spring, and at intervals 
of two weeks for four or five successive 
sowings. (What) Select a variety using 
orientals, and mixed poppies for the home 
garden. 

Marigold—(How) Sow in any good 
soil, in borders or mixed beds. Plant 4 
quarter of an inch deep, thin to six inches 
apart. (When) Sow indoors for trans. 
planting outdoors when the weather is 
settled, or sow out of doors in early spring, 
(What) For beds in the informal garden 
select a mixture. Choose tall ones in the 
center, dwarf ones at the edge. Use mixed 
varieties as fillers in the border. Lemon 
Queen is a soft lemon color, Orange Bal] 
and Eldorado are a deep golden orange. 
African Mixed are tall-growing, Dwar 
French, low-growing, as the name would 
indicate. 

Zinnias—(How) Sow a quarter to a half 
inch deep in any ordinary soil. These are 
strong-growing plants. Thin to six inches 
apart. Place in the border in masses for 
best effect. (When) Sow in early spring. 
(What) Robusta Grandiflora for large 
size; Liliput for little ones. There are also 
special varieties of zinnias having solid 
colors. 

Asters—(How) Sow the seed a fourth 
of an inch deep in well-prepared soil, and 
thin the plants when they appear to allow 
them plenty of room. Nine inches apart 
is none too much space. (When) For mid- 
season and late flowers, sow in May. For 
early flowers, sow very early in the spring 
in a window where plenty of sun will 
reach them, or in a hotbed, and trans 





plant when the danger of frost is past. § 


(What) American Beauty is a large, 
wonderfully colored aster, the color of the 
American Beauty rose. Queen of the 
Market is a profuse bloomer, mixed 
colors. White King is a pure white 
variety. Plant the more compact-grovw- 
ing, large-flowered China asters for cut 
blooms. For wild gardens and for screens 
the tall-growing, open, wild aster will be 
superior. 

Chrysanthemum — (How) Summer 
chrysanthemums should be sowed indoors 
or in a hotbed for best results, and trans 
planted, or with a little less satisfactory 
results they may be sown out of doors 
where they are to stand. Let the plants, 
whether transplanted or thinned where 
planted, stand at least eight inches apart. 
While young, pinch back and remove ex 
cessive buds to obtain largest possible 
blooms. (When) Sow indoors very early 
in the spring and transplant out of doors 
when the weather is settled. Otherwise 
sow outdoors as early as soil can be 
readily worked and danger of frost & 
about past. (What) For a wide variety 
in limited space use mixed varieties. The 
Chameleon is a new variety producing 
large single flowers in purple, black, 
crimson, yellow, and copper. Double 
Annual is very variable, both in color and 
form, having both double, semi-double 
and single flowers. Once you’ ve raised chry- 
santhemums you'll always want them. 
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Ageratum—(How) Sow quite thickly a 
quarter of an inch deep in well-prepared 
soil, thin to six inches apart. (When) 
Sow outdoors when the weather is settled, 
indoors four to six weeks before you ex- 
pect to transplant them. (What) The 


blue varieties are usually considered the | 


best. Stella Gurney is a favorite. 

Bs alsam—(How) Plant in a sunny loca- 
tion, in a rich, moist soil. It makes its 
best show in the border. (When) Do not 
sow until danger of frost is well past. 





(What) The double or camellia-flowered 


varieties are the more favored ones. 
Bartonia—(How) Sow the seed where 
the plants are to stand in the border. 
Select a moderately rich soil. Due to the 
straggly habit try to get the planting in 


a somewhat out-of-the-way loc ation. The | 


fragrance of the plants at night is their 
remarkable feature. (When) Sow when 


the weather is settled. (What) Mixed | 


seed is the rule. 

Candytuft—(How) Sow liberally in 
borders in a rich, moist soil in a sunny 
situation, and sow in succession to insure 
flowers until frost. Candytuft is one of 
our best plants for edgings, rockeries, 
bedding and cut flowers. (When) Sow 
indoors in April for transplanting out 
doors in May where the plants are to 
stand. Transplant when the weather is 
settled. (What) Several varieties are 
very fragrant. Choose tall varieties for 
bedding, dwarf varieties for edging. 


| 
| 
| 


Celosia—(How) Plant in beds, choos- | 


ing a rich, moist soil. Spray at frequent | 


intervals with a fine but forceful stream 
of water for red spider. (When) Sow 
where the plants are to stand when the 
weather becomes settled. (What) Cox- 
comb is another name for this plant. 

Cobea—(How) Choose a rich, moist 
but well-drained soil near trellis, fence 
or unsightly object to be covered. The 
seeds should be planted on edge. (When) 
Plant indoors in March or April, and 
transplant when the weather is settled, 
leaving about eight inches between the 
plants. (What) This isa vine. Only the 
one common variety sold by seedsmen. - 

Verbena—(How) Best ina rich soil, tho 
it does very well indeed even in a light 
soil. It isa good drought resister. Let it 
have full exposure to the sun. (When) 
Sow in shallow drills or broadcast thinly 
inbedsin May. (What) Named varieties 
are propagated by cuttings, but mixed 
seed is fine for bedding plants. 

Sweet Alyssum—(How) Select well- 
drained ground, so very shallow in well- 
prepared garden soil. (When) Sow very 
early in spring, or seed may besowninthe 
fall in well-drained soil, and you will have 
bloom early the following summer, and 
until frost. (What) The Sweet Alyssum 
comes only in the avhite flowering sort. 

Portulaca—(How) Sow in beds in dry 
sunny locations ih a warm, sandy soil. 
(When) Sow only after the ground is 
warm, as the seed will not sprout in cold 
ground. (What) Select both double and 
single varieties. The blooms of any 
variety open only in the sun. The seed 
self-sows. 

Salvia—(How) Select a light, sandy 
rich loam and plant -in beds edged with 
coleus or geraniums. (When) Sow in 
May, and thin to a foot and a half apart 
each way after well grown. (What) 
Sple ndens i is a fine large vaiiety for bed- 
ding; Mrs. C. N. Page is an earlier bloom- 
ing, more dwarf salvia with brighter 
color. 
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No other public improvement makes such a big difference 
for such a little cost as better street lighting. 


Is it 1816 in your town? 


In 1816 the Cologne Zeitung 
published seven arguments 
against street lighting, of 
which these three are typical: 
1. Artificial lighting is an attempt 


to interfere with the divine plan 
which has preordained darkncss 


Your electric light during the night time. 

and power company 

will tell you how to 2. Illuminated streets will induce 
get in touch with one . 

of the General Elec- people to remain later out cf 
tric Company’s street . : . 
caddies’ eadindion, doors, leading to an increase in 
He knows what other ailments caused by colds. 


communities have 
done, how they did it, : . 
and what it has meant 3. Horses will be frightened and 


to them. thieves emboldened. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











‘‘Get Aquainted’’ Offer 


25 Assorted Iris by prepaid parcel post $2.00 
5 each of different colors our selection. 
These are named varieties of Iris Germanica, often called “Hardy 
Orchids” for such loveliness of form and harmonious tints are found 
elsewhere only in Orchids. They are very easy to grow and blossom 
early in exquisite shades of many beautiful colors. The flower 
— ms grow 2 to 3 feet tall. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW FREE CATALOG 


A lady wrote us January 30th, 1923, as follows: 
received your catalog and enjoyed it very much. If all 
catalogs were to give as much advise more would plant fruits 
and flowers. It is so simple, you have made every thing so 
clear, it seems impossible to make any mistake.” 


Yours for Growing Satisfaction, 


NEOSHO NURSERIES CO., 422 Garden St., NEOSHO, Mo. 














2 TT — ~~ 
Gladioli, irises, Peonie: S. Choice and Rare 
HEIGHTS CA seaalogue, ( KENNING, Proprietor PEONIES 


1815 26th Ave. No. MI NNE APOLIS, INN. **1923 Surplus Price List on Request"’ 
Our advertisements are all guaranteed | wausau, O. L. RINGLE, Wis 





























































$1.00 


will plant a big bed of this 


GIANT 
WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS 


Put in an asparagus bed. Plant this 
new and wanda? ul variety—Wash- 
ington Asparagus—and you willhave 
the biggest a most delicious aspar- 
agus you have ever seen or tasted. 


Washington Asparagus isrust resist- 
ant, fast growing and most prolific 
yielding stalksfrom one totwoinches 
in diameter. It was developed b 
the U. S. Department of paw dl 
ture, by whom we are listed as ap- 
proved growers. 


We have for sale a limited supply 
of this famous Washington Seed and 
one year roots. 


A package of seeds, or 50 roots, will 
plant three rows each 50 feet long, 
more than sufficient for the average 
family requirements. It will pro- 
duce for twelve years. 


Send $1.00 for this seed package. 
Or if you prefer, send $5.00 for 50 
roots, or $3.00 for 25 roots. 


Postpaid anywhere in the United 
States. Complete cultural direc- 
tions with each order. 


Prompt orderin ng is suggested as the 
supply is limite 


We haveanattractiveproposition 
for the large commercial grower. 


RIVERVIEW FARMS 
No. 7-BRIDGETON, N. J. 


















HOW TO EASILY/ \ GROW THIS — 


ble 


What's the greatest garden delicacy? 
Asparagus—the first green vegetable in the 
Spring and the most health giving. But it 
must be freshly picked from your own garden 
to derive the full flavor. 


Green’s Asparagus 
datiatiteliy delicious and nutritious. You can’t 
itis. No len is com: ite 
wie without ie "Produces abundantly for ears. 


aes renid in gro 
Bens‘tee for free Nerat giving complete d dctaiie 
simple directions for planting. recipes, etc 
reen’s Nursery Co. 


327-337 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 










Does Four Men’s Work 


. at goréen cultivating. 
igClears plants 14 inches 
h. Hes a tool control and 
will do accurate work in 
croo! ws. Differential 
makes Seraing easy. All 
pocmense are instantly 

rchangeable. One, two 
or ores rows seeding or 
ST... Alsos Power 


Send tor Particulars 


GILSON MAN UFACTURING co., 
211 Park Street, Port Washington, Wis. 


BEES: and Queens Pure gentle Italians. Package 
ae and queens. Write for prices.Guar- 
anteesafearrival. J.L.MORGAN, Apalachicola, Fila. 


a 





a) 
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Phlox—(How) Sow in well-prepared 
warm soil where bedding plants are 
needed. The Phlox is easy to grow. 
(When) Sow very early in the spring. 
(What) Fireball for brilliant scarlet, 
Grandiflora mixed gives one a wonderful 
variety of colors from white to almost 
black. 

Mignonette—(How) Sow thinly in 
shallow drills, and when the plants are 
well started thin them to stand six 
inches apart in the row. (When) Sow in 
the early spring when the trees are just 
putting out their leaves A later sowing 
may be made about the first of August. 
(What) Sweet Scented mignonette is an 
old favorite. The Allens’ Defiance is a 
large, fine variety of the greatest fra- 


grance. It is fine for cut flowers, a favor- 
ite for potting. 
Pansy—(How) Select a moist, rather 





shaded location, and a rich soil for pan- 
sies. Water quite often in dry weather. 
Shallow planting is the rule. (When) 
Sow indoors in February and March and 
transplant when danger of frost is just 
past for earliest flowers. Plant seed in 
the open very early in the spring. As 
soon as you can get a seedbed prepared. 
(What) Pretioso is a new-named variety 
of merit. American Giant, mixed or in 
separate colors, is a standard sort. Tri- 
mardeau is a large-flowered type 

Petunia—(How) Choose arich soil, and 
a location exposed to full sun. Keep free 
from competition of other plants in a bed 
and it will grow like a weed. (When) Sow 
when the weather becomes settled. 
(What) Rosy Morn is a variety of a clear 
rosy pink color. Inimitable Mixed is 
good for a wide variety of color and 
markings. Giant Fancy has ruffled or 
fringed edges, and flowers of great size. 

Lobelia—(How) Plant in edge of beds 
for border plants, then thin to four inches 
apart. The plants may be potted for fall 
and winter plants. (When) Sow when 
the weather is settled. (What) Erinus is 
the favorite trailing variety. Compacta 
is a dwarf variety fine for carpet bedding. 

Hop—(How) Plant in good soil a 
quarter of an inch deep where a quick- 
growing annual is needed to cover a trellis, 
porch, or unsightly place. (When) Sow 
in early spring rather thinly and thin to 
twelve inches apart. (What) The varie- 
gated Japanese Hop is best. 

Hibiscus—(How) Choose a warm, 
rich, but not too heavy soil, and if pos- 
sible start the plants indoors and trans- 
plant in the summer. Allow about a foot 
and a half to two feet of space for each 
plant. Grow as individual specimens. 
(When) Start indoors or in a hotbed in 
March or April. Transplant as soon as 
weather is settled. (What) Select.named 
varieties such as Crimson Eye, Golden 
Bowl, Mehan’s Mallow Marvel. 

Baby’s Breath—(How) Sow in shallow 
drills in open ground, preferably a warm 
rather dry rich soil. (When) Get the 
seed into the ground as soon as freezing 
weather is well past. (What) Elegans is 
a good variety for cuttings. Select a 
variety of species, or a mixture to get all 
heights from eight or ten inches to two 
feet. 

Four o’Clock—(How) Sow in any good 
soil in a sunny place. Fine for borders 
and for edging. The flowers are open in 
the morning and evening but closed dur- 
ing the middle of the day. Thin to eight 
inches apart. (When) Sow in early 
spring when frost danger is past. (What) 
This delightful flower is also called the 
“Marvel-of-Peru”’, 
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Buy Your Trellises By 
The Foot 


Kirfman Adjustable Trellises can be 
bought in several styles, in all widths and 
aor enatle desired painted green or white. 
It can be taken down in the fall and rolled 
vine and all for winter covering. It can 
< be made into a variety of shapes and 
designs and uses 
such as tree protect- 
ors. flower bed guards, 
arches, etc. Protect 
your vines and climb- 
ers and at the same 
time add beauty to your 


home and its sur- 
roundings. 
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Write for circular and prices. 


JOHN KIRFMAN 
MFG. CO. 

701 Corning Avenue, 

DES MOINES, IOWA 


Patented 








BEAUTIFUL FOUNDATION PLANTINGS AT 


$3.00 and up 





One of our special foundation plantings on the 


home grounds of Prof. O. Norton, which will 
be sent prepaid to you with planting instructions 
and blue print upon receipt of $6 

Frame your house in beautiul flower shrubs, 
and transform your house and yard into a home 
andlawn. Thats what our special foundation 
plantings will accomplish for you. We believe 
that every ground has its distinct problems in 
landscaping and should be treated in its own 
individual manner, but nearly all have one like- 
ness, the foundation, with harsh lines and a bare 
uninhabited appearence, unless it is artistically 
decorated with choice specimens of hardy flower- 
ing shrubs. 

Our observation of over forty years has result- 
ed in this special service to you; We have pre- 

pared numerous groups of shrubs, one of which 

we feel can be very attractively arranged about 
your zountene®. The groups we have arranged 
are $3, $6 and $9 and are composed of hardy 
two year old. stock dug fresh from our field the 
day of shipping. The illustration is a photo of 
our $6 group which 7 oven a big favorite. 
It is composed of 4 Golden Bell, 2 Hydrangea, 
4 Bar and 6 Bridal wreath, which upon 
receipt of $6 will be sent Posada to you —_ 
Blue Print and planting instructions. Write for 
other groups and general price list. 


WRAGG NURSERY COMPANY 
Complete Landscape Service 
Established 1879 
HOWARD B. WRAGG, Prop. Des Moines, Iowa 


DOLLAR Bargains for YOU 


3 doz. 1st size Gladioli bulbs, named, 











Cs hh oot Rede beh ie ba mmedt $1.00 
1% Doz. Cannas, named and assorted. . $1.00 
1% Doz. Dahlias, named and assorted... $1.00 
3 Doz. Cuthbert Red Raspberry plants. . $1.00 
3 Doz. Pearl Black Raspberry plants.... $1.00 
100 Senator Dunlap Strawberry plants.. $1.00 
Se TE I 5 ods wae So dads s4s taiqe $2.75 
PP ens chhecensescueds vecveens $5.00 


Prepaid in the United States 
THE GRINNELL NURSERY, 


Grinnell, lowa 














PEONIES (Oo de © Write for 


NORTHERN NURSE RY NGO. WAUSAU, WIS. 


GLADIOL! 2 Wholesale for Florists and growers 


. HUNT, Box M., Nunda, N. ¥ 
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Among Ourselves 


ANTS ON PEONIES 
in your January number I read an article “‘Ants 
on Peonies.” I am a lover of peonies and think it 
well to add at this time or to this article to watch 
your peonies when they are covered with ants and 
geé to it that they do not make their home among the 
roots of your peonies as they have done among mine. 
They certainly will do your poses no good if 
they take up their abode where the peonies get their 


ving. 
Yours for better flowers.—E. F. Gilman, Mendota, 
ois. 


LIKES COVERS 

I wish to voice my appreciation of the fact that 
you do not ruin your cover design by placing the 
mailing label on it. A magazine cover which is well 
done with the mail address plastered on it always 
makes me think of an “old master’ with a prescrip- 
tion label on the middle of it. You have a good 
magazine.—Ralph R. Rothacker, Ames, Iowa. 


A VISIT TO SHAW’S GARDEN 

I noticed a short note in one number about the 
famous Shaw Gardens in St. Louis. I spent two days 
there last spring and enjoyed it very much. That 
large building which houses the tropical trees, 
shrubs and bushes is a wonder—only one of a kind, 
and the strangest kind of flowers. One or two flowers 
looked like some loathsome reptile and’ the odor 
made you sick; others were sweet and beautiful. A 
great study, that one immense greenhouse. Some 
trees they wear rubber gloves in handling. All of the 
whole place was wonderful. I happened to be there 
the week of their spring flower show, but it would be 
a long story to tell you all. I had the pleasure of 
sending them three plants they did not have. The 
manager asked me if I was buying a book of the 
gardens which I liked best—tropical, home or wild 
flowers. Their wild flower garden is a great place. 
I told him it was hard to tell, but I told him we had 
some he did not have in his 13,000, and I sent him 
three from my yard of one-fourth acre. Every one 
who gets near St. Louis ought to go.— Mrs. Mattie D. 
Reed, Rochelle, [llinois. 


GETTING RID OF MOLES 

Seeing your talk on the subject of moles leads me 
to write to you. I have a certain thing that destroys 
them without any trouble. Get Palma Christa Seed 
and plant them about the place and your mole 
trouble is over. If it is winter just drop a few seed 
in different places in their runs. Just make a little 
hole in their runs without disturbing the run and drop 
them in. When the seeds germinate and make roots 
the mole eats the roots and it poisons him. When 
I first moved to this place their runs were all over the 
place. That's twenty-eight years ago. I got the 
seed and planted them and I've been clear of them 
ever since 

Hope this may reach the people troubled with 
moles and help them.—Mrs. F. F. Ellison, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 





: MY MARTIN HOUSE 

I notice in your January number under the head 
of Bird Houses and Lawn Ornaments a very unique 
bird house. 4 

| herewith submit a picture of a Martin House of 
a take-down model designed and built by the writer. 

You will noticé the top of tower two header blocks 
that the post is attached. These headers have square 
holes to receive the center post. This post rests on 
four blocks nailed to the post, the lower end of post 
passing thru both headers. The bottom of the four 
posts are bolted to straps of iron which is included 
in cement post. By removing two of the bolts (the 
other bolts act as hinges) the tower may be let down. 
hen the part with house attached can be drawn out 
from the tower, cleaned and stored awhky until 
another season. The tower can be stored also. 

With us the martins arrive about the middle of 
\pril and leave about. the middle of August. I set 
this house up about the time the martins get here. 
lf I have any trouble with sparrows before the 
martins get located I shoot a few of them which seems 
to make them steer shy of the bird house. In 1921 
I planted a-tomato plant in center of the four posts 
Che small, yellow sort. I kept it within the frame 
and it grew twelve feet high before frost took it. 
Last year I 9 epee some Mamarca’s (Apple Balsam) 
vines around the outside covering the tower with wire 
netting (about two-inch mesh). The vines grew very 
fast and by August the first they completely covered 


Continued on page 37 
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Columbia Dry 
Batteries for all 
purposes are 
sold by electri- 
cians, auto sup- 
ply shops and 
garages, hard- 
ware and gen- 
eral stores, and 
implement 
dealers. Insist 
on Columbia. 





The World’s 
Best-Known Battery 


Columbia has invariably brought 
forth the latest improvement in 
batteries. The Steel Case Hot 
Shot and the new Ignitor are 
recent examples. That’s why 
Columbias dominate the field. 


People know that a COLUMBIA is worth demanding 


Columbia 
atteries 





Dry B 





— they last longer 




















No. 20 “Standard” _ 





Have a Better 





Garden EASY With 
“Standard” Tools 


These two machines will make you 
a better, larger and finer garden 





than you have ever 
had, easier than you 
can now believe. 


The Planter drills 
the seeds in uniform 
straight rows that 
are easy to tend. 
The Cultivator is light, 
strong and efficient; 
has tools for every pur- 
pose. Makes your gar- 
den work your pleasure. 


No. 1 Midget 


American Fork & Hoe Co., Dept. 2, Montrose, Iowa 
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and meaty as a ** “despite the worst 
Se Se, other varieties f 
easy victims to wilt and blight.’* - 


Send Coupon Quick 


there is Limited ited Supply of 


Rosnese Guse Lay f 
FACKET-s SEEDS of ~— peat FRiAL 
wonderful 5 Stark Vegetable 
Garden Seed Catalog 


STARK BRO’S 


Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
Alwaysat LOUISIANA, MO.235,2<% 
—Amia»ean b> == ap am ap 
SRO's, Mo. F.G.H, 4-23 
Bie ns FREE L PACKET of “*Stark-s 
Tomato seed—eheck 


See i Besister.“(Imp. 
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GARDEN SEEDS 


FROM ‘THE NORTHIAND 
Hereinlies the secret of better gardens, 
Northern hardiness, earliness and 
exceptional quality. 

Our new Seed Annual describes 
everything for garden and farm—sold 
direct from the growers. Sent free 
on request. 


Farmer Seed & Nursery Co. 
329 First Ave. 
a MINN, 
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Sf tcscneenete rae ne 
DUNLAP STRAWBERRY PLANTS $3.50 a 1000 


Premier, earl, $6.00; Gibson, $4.00, Aroma, etc; 
$4.50; Crampton, latest, $7.00; Progressive Everbearing, 
$9.50: New Champion E verbearing, $15.00. ie Progres- 
sive, postpaid $1. - ; Black Raspberries $12 1000. Any 
following $1.00: 125S8trawb ay 5 A 5 Cur- 
rants, 5 Gooseberries, 100 Asparagus, 12 Grapes, 36 


Gladioli. Catalog. 
KIGER’S NURSERY, . SAWYER, MICH. 
200 Dunlap or 100 Pro- 


STRAWBERRIES 222-7!" 


preped 1000 Duminp [wot prepasd] $5.00. Raspberry. currant, oe 
shrubivery, peomaee, hardy ferns, perennials and flowermg 
beat free fmuLrRest GARDENS ALBERT LEA AAA 


























SENATOR DUNLAP STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
fresh ous. well rooted. $1 hundred, $2 two hundred Atty, 
post p: J. W. NELSON, ESSEX, IOWA. 
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Beauvoir 


Continued from page 10 

of Illinois companies, among them a 
company of Clary’s Grove boys under 
the command of Captain Abraham Lin- 
coln. It is a fact that the first time Abra- 
ham Lincoln ever took the oath of 
allegiance to the Constitution of the 
United States, it was personally ad- 
ministered to him by Lieutenant Jefferson 
Davis! 

He was a son-in-law, by his first mar- 
riage, to General Taylor, later president 
of the United States. His Mexican War 
record gained him an appointment as 
United States senator from Mississippi. 
Failing of re-election, he was appointed 
secretary of war in the cabinet of Franklin 
Pierce. 

This service was probably the greatest 
he contributed to the country. He com- 
pletely reorganized the army, revised 
and rewrote the infantry manual of arms, 
introduced the rifled musket and the 
minie ball into the ordnance of the army, 
laying such a sure foundation that later, 
because of his work, the North had a 
tremendously more efficient fighting 
machine than it would have had. It is 
one of the paradoxes of history that his 
work as secretary of war contributed to 
the defeat of the South later. 

Completing his service in the cabinet, 
he was again returned to the United 
States senate where, for nearly ten years, 
his voice pleaded for caution among his 
Southern associates, altho he held stead- 
fastly to his belief that their interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution was correct. 
Davis feared the possibility of war more 
than he courted it, and there is ample 
historical proof to show that he, himself, 
did not look for war until the Federal 
government sent aid to Fort Sumter. 
He looked upon secession merely as a 
means of scaring the Federal government 
into making concessions so that the 
South could come back into the Union. 

It is said that his last speech in the 
senate, as he took leave of his colleagues 
and left for home after his state had 
seceded, is one of the masterpieces of 
eloquence known in recorded history. 
While he faced largely a hostile audience, 
it is written that there was not a dry eye 
in the chamber when he closed, among 
friend or foe. 

Of the long war, the sacrifices, the 
defeats, the anguish it brought, we all 
know intimately. Defeat is not sweet to 
taste, but sometimes our greatest de- 
feats are our greatest victories. Wash- 
ington lost Long Island, was driven 
across New Jersey until his army of 
18,000 had dwindled to 1,000 ragged men. 
But he had turned at Trenton and 
changed defeat into victory; McKinley 
lost the speakership of the ‘house, and 
gained the presidency. The people of the 
South lost the War, but they set an ex- 
ample for thousands of generations to 
come in the high honor and supreme 
courage with which they bore the burdens 
of defeat. 

I know that there are good people who 
still hate the South; and other good people 
who frankly hate the North. It is be- 
cause they do not thoroly understand. 
But this feeling, too, shall utterly pass; 
things cannot, and do not endure which 
are not right. 

I was glad when I saw the place Jeffer- 
son Davis has in the hearts of the South. 
As for his error in politics, that has long 
since been forgotten. 
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From the earliest times, when the 
Psalmist sang of the Cedars of Le- 
banon, mankind has loved and 
revered the Evergreen tree. 


Nothing so individualizes your home 
giving it a character and a person- 
ality as the friendly Evergreen. 


Hill’s Evergreens 


insure quality of the rarest and best—the 
choice of iF varieties from the world’s 
largest stock of Evergreens. Consult your 
landscape architect, nurseryman or florist. 


Send for 1923 catalog showing 
new reduced prices, 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Speciulists for over 60 years 
804 Cedar St., Dundee, Illinois od 





























at correct distance and 
operation, avoiding thinning out later. 









Gardening in Comfort 


The Triumph Seed Sower 


Patented. 


Makes the drill, sows the. seeds, distributing them 
fills in the soi! all in one 
Even chil- 
dren can -—e it with ease. Saving in cost of 
pers ee be. Lasts for years. Delivered anywherd 
or Canada. SEND ONLY $1.00 and pay 
the postman $4.95, plus cost of postage, on arrival 
of sower. Circulars on request. 


Gaunt SAFETY RAZOR, the easy shaver. 
vy gold plate, English make, $5.00 postpaid. 


Triumph HAIR CUTTER kee — the mr neat and 


trim. Anybody can use it. $3.00 postpaid. 


J. R. GAUNT & SON 


Dept. A. 7 and 17 West 42nd St, New York 





SPECIALS 


100 Sen. Dunlap, Dr. Burrill or Gibson 
Plants, 50 Faton or Howard No. 17 
Plants, 25 Champion, the World's Best 
Everbearing, 5 Rec Cross, London Mar- 


ket or Champion Currant’ 8, 10 Concord 
yr. No. 1 Grape Plants, 6 Niagra, Campbell's Early or 
Ww Cede, 35 Francis King, the best Red Gladioli, 1 Dr. W 
Van Fleet and 1 Dorothy Perkins Rose, 1 Climbing A meri- 


can Beauty and | Excelsia, 1 Paul’sS ‘arlet, The Wonder- 
waa $1 for each Collection Prepaid, any six 
0) 


St. Joseph Nursery, 


1204 MAIN STREET 
ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
r l0c 

(EVERBEARING) 

> Three good plants of this variety are 
p'enty to start agood patch. Heavily 
rooted, sure to grow. Yield continu- 
ally from spring to frost. Large size, 
fine color and flavor. Send today for 
3 plants; or a dozen for 30c. Ask also 
for our free new 1923 seed and plant 
catalog. Big savings on quality seeds. 


GRISWOLD SEED & NURSERY CO. 
332 So. 10th St., Lincoln, Nebraska 


*s, Be 
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' D 
VEGETABLE and FLOWER *“3:t33* 
Some new and rare lants puctheianie Stisew here. 
Free circular “GARDEN OPPORTUNITIES. 
P. C. FISH, GREENHOUSE, 2319 W. 45, TANS AS CITY, KANS 





PLANTS—Flower, Vegetable, Vine and Bulb Plants 
}S a Varieties, Expert Grown. Delivered at plant 

time, mail orexpress prepaid. Send Name foi cir- 
- ar. WEAVER GARDENS, R9 Wichita, Kanss* 





100— Progressive Pedigreed Everbearing Strawberries, ce 2 
50—for $1, postpaid. well Hawkins, Piedmont. Mo. 


PATENTS and TRADEMARKS 


Bais & Freeman, 701 Crocker Bldg.Dept.F. Des Moines.!* 
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the whole tower and later reached the house. The 
vines were so dense that the woodwork was com- 
pletely hidden. 

The picture gives a very good idea of the tower, 
but fails to show the house to advantage. The body 
of house is painted brown. The trimmings are white, 
while the roof, tops of hoods, base and hanger ar 
moss green.—T. H. Treganza, Iowa. 


STAKING CUCUMBERS 

I hope Mr. A. D. Tomkins, who contributed the 
article on cucumber raising in the January number, 
won't object if I add my mite to his. I had this hint 
from an Italian gardener, and for two years I have 
had the best and the largest crop I ever raised. 

We took some heavy fence pickets—they were 
about six feet long—drove the sharp end into the 
ground, two at each end of the row, with two more 
between. The end stakes should be braced and wire 
of ordinary size is stretched and etapled to the 
stakes, thus enclosing the row; as the vines grow, 
take soft twine or raffia, and tie to the wire. The 
wires should be not more than eight inches apart. 
The ‘‘cukes” are thus kept from the ground, and with 
me, there were no mildew, bugs, or blight, until at 
the very end of the season, during which I had gath- 
ered a very large crop over a period of nearly three 
months, the vines suddenly colediele but nothing 
was lost. I used the White Spine, but I do not know 
why others would not grow equally well. Hope 
somebody will try this way and report. I would say 
that we grow tomatoes in this same manner. We 
have not trimmed down to one stalk as many do, but 
it might be well to do so. 

It is my privilege to subscribe for several magazines 
covering the ground that ‘‘Fruit, Garden and Home” 
does, and I also have the opportunity to read others 


from our library; I find this little new one “just a little 
bit of all right” and hope always to have it come to 
me.—Edith M. Downes, Mass, 





A NATURAL FREAK 

This is an oak tree and grows by the side of a 
public highway in Sewickley township, Westmore- 
land county, Pennsylvania. 

There are two roots and they unite and form one 
top. It is not known how they came to be this way. 
Che tree is many years old. The oldest persons in the 
neighborhood say it was a large tree when they can 
remember first seeing it—Mary A. Kintigh, Penn- 
sylvania. 


KEEPING CUT FLOWERS 

Am writing you to give my experience on “How to 
Preserve Cut Flowers.” 

At different times I have received flowers that I 
have kept for months at a time and they always 
looked as good as when they were first brought to me. 
rhinking it might be of interest to other readers of 
this wonderful magazine I will ask you to print this 
letter 

My son-in-law often remembers me with flowers 
the holidays and this time it was Thanksgiving 

I received a beautiful bouguet of chrysanthe- 
ims. After the holiday I put the flowers in a large 
ise that holds at least two quarts of water and put 
em in the basement. Our basement is rather cool 
nd always of the same temperature. I would leave 
thes flowers down there until I felt like bringing 
them up to enjoy them. On Christmas day we had 

family reunion and I brought the flowers up. Every- 

wanted to know where I got them and would 
hardly believe me when I told them they were the 
towers my son-in-law had given me on Thanksgiving 
ley were even prettier than when I first received 
em. 

Flowers of any kind can be kept in this way for 
weeks ata time. I did not put anything in the water, 
just simply putting in more as the flowers drank it 

| always had it rather cool.—Mrs. Rose Horack 
Illinois. ‘ 


+} 


IRIS BORER 

When your Iris looks sick and the leaves come off 
easily, just dig it up and look at the rhizoms. These 
ire being eaten. Get the worm, which looks some 
‘ke a cutworm, if possible, and kill it. Take off all 
eaten parts and rub what is left with wood ashes. 
fake out all earth in the space it grew and throw it 
‘way. Line the hole with wood ashes. Fix new 
; ‘rth mixed with one-half cup of wood ashes. Set 
wel Sprinkle wood ashes about. The leaves must 
Pa watched for spots or little holes. That is where 
ple egg is laid. It then works down the vein, until it 
‘ Peete 5. in the rhizom,a worm. Take off leaves 
atected and burn.—Margie Brooks Hodsdon, Maine. 
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A. F. B. A. House No. 628 
at Park Ridge, Illinois 
This is one of the ninety-six attrac- 
tive designs shown in “Face Brick 
Bungalow and Small House Plans” 





“The St 
with beauti 
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Basic Values 
in Home-Building 


THER materials have their merits 
and make their appeal, but look- 
ing at the home-building problem on all 
sides, no other material approaches Face 
Brick in the structuraland artistic values 
it offers—permanence, coxtfort, safety 
from fire, economy, and beauty. Every 
homebuilder will find it worth while 
toinvestigate Face Brick before he builds. 
The facts are given in “The Story of 
Brick.” For your copy,address, American 
Face Brick Association, 1746 Peoples 
Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Send for these booklets: 


of Brick” is an attractive booklet 
lillustrations of modern homes, and 
discusses such matters as Comparative Costs, Basic 
Requirements in Building, The Extravagance of 
Cheapness, and kindred subjects. Sent free. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” 
embrace 96 designs of Face Brick bungalows and 
small houses. These houses are unusual and dis- 
tinctive in design, economical to build, and con- 
venient in floor plan. ““Face Brick Bungalow and 
Small House Plans’’ are issued in four booklets, 
showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 
6-room houses and 7 to 8-room houses. The entire 
set for one dollar; any one of the books, 25 cents. 


We can supply complete working drawings 
nominal prices. 
"The Home of Beauty” contains fifty designs 


ing a wide variety of architectural styles and 
terior arrangements. The 
from 350 designs submitted in a nation-wide Arc 


ouses at nominal cost. 


for 10 cents. 
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at 


of 


Face Brick houses, mostly two stories, represent- 


in- 


houses were selected 


hi- 


tectural Competition. Sent for 50 cents. We also 
distribute complete working drawings for these 


“Orienting the House” is an illustrated booklet, 


with a.sun dial chart and explanation for placing 
the house with reference to light and shade. Sent 


= = 








® PLANT EVERGREENS 


For Windbreaks and For Beauty 


ARRISONS’ Evergreens, planted to windward of house and feed lot, 
will pay for themselves yearly in fuel and feed saved. Plant 
he foundation and for screening unsightly 

objects. Then put a graceful Canadian Hemlock on the front lawn. 
Our new Planters’ Guide lists Evergreens, Shade Trees, etc. for every 
lanting purpose. 
‘ruits for home and market. Points the way to success with fruit. 
Write toda 
gestions” —both free. Order direct from us, the growers. 


plouisons’ Wieries, 
3. G. HARRISON & SONS PROPRIETORS 
Box 44 ~ Berlin, Maryland 


“ Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World” 














100 GkAzsre 


White, Cracker Jack, Empress of India. 
Pendleton, Mrs. Francis King, Niagara. 
Order today. 


THE ‘‘GLAD’”’ RANCH 
1006 Bertch Ave., 


Evergreens, too, about t 


| 25 Gladiolus bulbs, full blooming size, postpaid $1.00 and with 
| each order 100 bulblets FREE. 
assorted lot including the following varieties: America, Chicago 
Hally, Mrs. 
Send $1.00 now and 
get this rare bargain assortment, with 100 bulblets FREE. 


The 25 blooming bulbs is an 


Waterloo, lowa 
Descriptive Price List on Application. 


It also tells all about the best Fruit Trees and 


these 


Small 


for this Planters’ Guide and “Home Beautifying Sug- 






Frank 


France, large, 
bia, rose 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
2535 Uni. Av.8.E.,Minneapolis, Mian, 





The six 
on own roots, selected for vigor an 
| qualities, postage paid for 50c. Send orders to 





| DAHLIAS 4:93, Y3"siss 


bellec Catalog. 


12 different, fine ones, $ 
KUNZMAN, NEW ALBANY, I 


































A Wealth of Bloom This Year. 
This collection includes the wonder- 
ful Climbing American Beauty, 
fragrant, continuous bloomer; Golden 
Ophelia, golden yellow; Etoile de 
crimson-velvet; Colum- 
ink; Mme. Butterfly, blended 
ink, carmine and gold; Peace, continuous 


plants, all 
bloeming 


| OHIO ROSE GARDENS, Dept. 106 Springfie'd, Ohie 


8 different! good ones, 
2.50. La- 
ND. 
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Wonderful New" 
Garden Machine! 


ou can now have the finest garden 
bs vo olow, back-breaking work. = must ete kept out 
and the surface broken up to retain the moisture, This 
marvelous machine makes it easy and quick. 


BARKER Weeder, Mulcher, and Cultivator 


Simply push a BARKER along the rows (like a lawn 
mower), 8 blades revolving against underground knife 
destroy the weeds and in same operation chop up the 
clods and turn the surface crust into a level, Borge ql 
mulch; also aerate soil. ‘‘Best Weed Killer Ever Used.” 
Guards protect leaves, Has shovels for deeper cultiva- 
tion, A boy can run it and do more and better ye 
than 10men with hoes. Used by thousands 
gardeners, experiment stations, farm and on 
gardeners. Inexpensive. 
FREE BOOK tells how to get best 
results; eliminate hard work. Illustrates 
and describes Barker; gives prices de- 
livered, etc. A card brings it. 


BARKER MFG. CO. Bev'¢ city 








Combination Seeder—Drill and Cultivator 
Complete outfit in onetool. Plants any garden 
seeds in rows or hills any distance apart—100% 
accurate. Covers seeds uniformly at proper depth. 
Ends back breaking, bending in planting. It hoes, 
cultivates, plows, rakes—any garden job you wish. 
Enables you to double size of your garden without 
increasing your work . 

If you don’t know your Home Town Hudson 
Dealer write for his name and free illustrated catalog. 


HUDSON MFG. CO., Dept. 1302, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cultivator Rake— 
handiest little tool 
made! Does easier, fast- 
er, better work. Adjusts 
7 to18incheswide. Re- 
move center tooth to 
straddle row. 

















34. MILES :esise 
of Gasoline 

Wonderful carburetor. Reduces 

FB facreas bills one-half to one-third. 


nereases power of motors 30% to 
50%. Starts easy in coldest weather 


Ne on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Fitsany car. Attach yourself. Fords 
pe lag 
™ r cars 5 aor roportionate saving 
= re Special Souday trial offer. Agents Wanted. 
AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
Deyton, 


Dept, 3636 
AGENTS SELL iPticaning Set. Washes 


and dries windows, cleans walls, sweeps, scru eee, and does 
five other things. Sells for only $2.85. Over 100% profit. Freein- 
formation, Harper Brush Works, 128 A St., Fairlied. Ia. 
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Current Record Releases 


Reviewed by Harry Botsford 
VICTOR RECORDS 


Number Size Price 
Cradle Song (Prtahms),Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink........... 87353 10 $1.25 


A tender, soothing melody of unfail- 
ing charm which is brought out with all 
the beauty of Schumann-Heink’s rarely 
sympathetic voice. She is a real mother 
and you realize it as you hear her in this 
record. 


Little Man (Geo. Graff, Jr.; Ernest 
R. Ball), Werrenrath........ 66118 10 1.25 


This is a melody which seems to have 
been written especially for Werrenrath 
to sing. And his perfect pronunciation 
makes the words equally important and 
pleasing. 

Mefistofele—Ave Signor (Hail, Sov- 


ereign Lord!), Boito Feodor 
ee 87355 10 1.25 


Chaliapin’s long-looked-for records 
are proving to have been well worth 
waiting for. In this one from the famous 
opera, he delights with the clear reso- 
nance of his tones. The sheer artistry 
of this rendition will appeal to all genuine 
music lovers. 


The Son of God Goes ~— to War, 
Trinity Male Choir......... 18984 10 -75 


Stirring songs of the Church Militant, 
sung with spirited harmony by this 
famous choir of men. A record which 
will afford much real pleasure. 


O Paradise, Trinity Male Choir 
Quarter in D Major—Presto (Bee- 
thoven), Flonzaley Quartet..74792 12 1.75 


Of all the string quartets, the Flon- 
zaley’s seem to be best adapted to the 
rendering of Beethoven’s soul-stirring 
music. The beauty of this number is 
| apparent at once, in ‘the rising and falling 
of the perfect harmony and the beauty 
of the effect which is obtainable only in 
the strings. 


Spring Song (Mendelssohn)..... 
Harp Solo, Alberto Salvi 
Ballad of the North (Poenitz) ..... 45330 10 1.00 


Records like this one serve to strength- 
en the belief of many people that the 
harp is the most beautiful of all instru- 
ments. The familiar Spring Song gains 
much in beauty as played by Salvi. The 
Ballad of the North while not quite so 
well known is a perfect balance for the 
dainty lightness of the Mendelssohn 
number. 


Mah Lindy Lou, Olive Kline ..... 
toney Chile, Elsie Baker ........ 45342 10 1.00 


Both of these crooning melodies are 
gems of real music. The soft negro 
tunes are perfectly adapted to both 
Miss Baker’s and Miss Kline’s voices. 
Lovers of this typeof music will want to 
add this record to their collection. 


Until My Luck Comes Rolling 
Along — Fox Trot (Little 
Nellie Kelly) . 
Paul Whiteman and Orchestra 
Just Like a Doll — Fox Trot 
(Springtime of Youth)....... 18988 10 -75 


The inimitable Whiteman puts just 
the proper amount of pep into these 
selections to make you start trying all 
the new steps you have learned this 
winter. 


I’m Through—For Trot, Benson 
Orchestra of Chicago... 
Open Your Arms, My Alabamy 
—Foxr Trot, Zez Confey and 
DEL, . wide estawecaee 18994 10 75 


You'll not be thru when you hear this, 
but you’ll want to start all over again. 
The Benson name has become a synonym 
for good dance music and this number 
proves it all over again. The Alabamy 
tune carries on the rhythm and your 
feet just can’t stop altho you’ll want to 
listen closely again to the piano playing 
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Here at last is the one Weed-Puller that yanks them 


out by the roots! et 
D "Grip the clamp. Made of hand-forged 
e . le of han 
oares : 1. Look for the name 
“‘Mac’”’ on the bright 


red handles. 
Gardens, Parks, Golf 
Courses from destruction by 
weeds. Saves labor, time, money, 
backs and tempers. price is 


small enough to induce you 
ek without waiting. SENT 


springs, nothing to get out of 

























Grass 
andthe 140 Days’ Trial 
Flowers Not sold in any store. Order 
Trade Mark from this ad, direct from the 
cee nano 
Agents 
anted! | 2° f*sheta “Svery cent of 
fast so cope) Jour monert 
sina | ORDER 
° Today 
Grove Mfg. Co. 




















do as much 
work in one 
hour with the 
American Gar- 
\ dener as you can 
} in three hours 
| with hand tools. 

It makes garden- 
ing as easy as 
mo' elawn. 
This cultivator has 
eleven uses without 
detaching or chang- 
ing a tool,—without 
the use of wrench 
or screw driver. 


Simply revolve the 
on | tool into po- 








» ing. sition and lock with 
5 hand wheel; no de- 
Loosening tached tools to be- 

Top Soil come mislaid or lost. 


Cutting Out Weeds Besides the three per- 
Tearing Out Grass manent tools, Midget Seeder, 
, ee and Mold Board Plow with Land- 

M a side can be attached. 
If your dealer cannot demonstrate 


Cleaning Paths 
3. "ie Hard or sell you the American Gardener, 
accept no substitute, but write us 


Making Drain for full information and prices. 
Making Seed Guaranteed a life time. 


The American Fork & Hoe Co., Geneva, Ohio 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Forks, Hoes, and Rakes 
oe 


Work for Yourse/f 
and make Money 


Own your own business. Hundreds of m 
and women make good money Introducing 
Ho-Ro-Co. soaps, toilet articles and househol 
needs to their friends. 


YOU CAN DO AS WELL 


In spare or full time you can make from $10 
to $50 a week in this pleasant business. 
sales; big repeat orders. 








Start today! Write for the facts! 


HO-RO-CO. 


108 Locust St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





a 
Steel boxes—self-wa' 
sub-irrigati fArtiatic ii ring. and , 
§pminam or Dark Green,e 
sy For outdoor and indoor 
“Ta of, rust-proof, 

Six sizes. days free trial, 
Write for free cata! 
SAVO MFG. CO. Dept. G-4 

111 W, Monroe St., Chieago 
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of Mr. Confey. This is a real dance 
record. 


OKEH RECORDS 
Artist's Life (Strauss)... . cca 
Marek Weber and Orchestra 
Wine, Woman and Song ......... 3036 12 1.25 
When we say Strauss there can be xo 
question of the beauty of the waltz. Add 
to this beauty the perfection of Marek 
Weber’s orchestra, artists of the Paris 
Odeon, and you have a waltz record 
which stands alone. 


Aida—Act II—Finale (Verdi).. 

Royal Italian Marine Band 

Uno Ballo In Maschera (Verdi), 
Act II—Prelude ..........6+ 2002 10 1.00 


If you’ve ever seen Aida you have 
never quite forgotten the thrilling 
trumpets outside the walls of the city 
at the end of the second act. Nothing 
but a marine band, it seems to me, could 
bring back the thrill to you and none 
other quite so perfectly as the Royal 
Italians. The other number from the 
familiar ‘‘Masked Ball’’ is a fitting com- 
panion for the former, played with 
wonderful swing and perfection of time 
and harmony. 


Tenting on the Old Camp Ground 
Shannon Four 
BER AE oda vadiurvscnce 4747 10 .75 


To many of us there is nothing quite 
like a male quartet and these four Irish 
melodists will touch many a hidden 
memory in these old war songs which 
they sing with exquisite feeling. 

Some of These Days—F or Trot 


Original Dixie Land Jazz Band 
Toddlin’ Blues—Foz Trot ........ 4738 10 .75 


Everybody wants to dance when you 
play this record. The originators of the 
jazz dance can bring out toe-tickling 
quirks that nobody else ever thinks of. 
A jazz record without an equal. 


Hawaii (I’m Dreaming of You) 
Fe a i RE 
Guyon’s Paradise Orchestra 
Isle of Sweethearts—Waltz ....... 4742 10 .75 


There are some of us who still like a 
real waltz and in this record there is 
everything to bring back the popularity 
of the old step. The Guyon organization 
is famous for its advocacy of ‘‘chean”’ 
dancing and music like this will bring 
about. that reformation more quickly 
than anything else we can think of. 

La Paloma (The Dove) Fox Trot 


Vincent Lopez & Orchestra 
Pinafore Selection (Opera) ....... 4744 10 75 


I know a man who invariably stops 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
just for the pleasure of hearing Vincent 
Lopez. I think this gentleman shows 
extremely good taste and I feel certain 
that he and many others will thoroly 
enjoy this recording of the famous 
orchestra. Both are old numbers—but 
oh, so good! La Paloma has a fullness of 
fire and dreamy slow movements and 
who is there~who does not adore the 
droll melodies of Pinafore? A distinct 
novelty as a dance record and very well 
done. 


Marianna—Waltz............. 
Hotel Cleveland Orchestra 
Rocky Mountain Moon—Waltz ... 4746 10 -75 


The waltz is coming into its own and 
the two selections on this record are 
going to do much to add to the popu- 
larity of one of the finest forms of dan- 
cing we have ever known. Some curious 
little interwoven effects coupled with an 
odd rhythm that is at once haunting and 
pleasing make this a record the average 
person will enjoy. This orchestra, under 
the direction of Ivan Francisci, is not as 
well known as some of the orchestras but 
: is rapidly gaining in favor and popu- 
arity, 
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Bargains in Nursery Stock”’ 


Never in all our 56 years of growing hardy nursery stock have such 
bargains in high quality northern grown fruit trees, berry bushes, shrubs, 
etc., been offered direct from Minnesota's oldest nursery. 


39 


SAVE 
MONEY 


“‘Unheard-of 








” & a It is easy to grow your own fruit, and here you find the most won- 
de 
a’ J 





rful introductions of the Minnesota Fruit Breeding Farms, offered for 
the first time at our low, direct-to-consumer prices. 


Some of the Fruits You Should Have 








California fruit. 


The New Monitor, Redwing and Underwood Plums, you would say 
they were from California, but they grow right here, absolutely hardy, and taste like 


The Zumbra Cherry, a large, black, sweet and juicy Cherry, fine as Oregon 
fruit, but hardy in Minnesota and the Northwest. 

The Redpath Raspberry is the very latest at the State Fruit Breeding Farms, 
and also enuceded the best.” The fruit is large—inch in diameter—a beautiful light 


ted in color, and the flavor is most delightful. You eure will want some of these raspberries 


The Beta and Alpha Grapes, the most satisfactory grapes grown, perfectly hardy, can stand 
tight on the trellis all winter and not be hurt by the cold, and are strong thrifty growers, individual 


vines having produced as high as four bushels of fruitin a single season. 


felly, grape juice, etc. 


hey are great for 


100,000 Grape vines the most desirable varieties, are ready for spring planting. They are strong 


healthy vines, with g 


later in the spring. 


1,000,000 Choice Strawberry Plants, the four best varieties, June bearing and also 
Everbearing. We want you to know the delight and satisfaction of picking 


berrries from your own patch, 


All these wonderful fruits. and everything in Northern 
Grown Nursery Stock,’is fully described and beautifully illus- 


trated in our large New Catalog. Sent free on request. 


BRAND NURSERY CO., Box 417, Faribault, Minn. 


Established 1867 


tops, splendid roots, and are sold direct only, at a great saving in price. 
As the demand for grape vines is very strong this year and orders are coming inevery day, 
we advise the placing of your order early and avoid the danger of being disappoint ed 
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Best for the 


home garden 


APPLE-PLUM 
CHERRY 
PEACH-PEAR 


Save room 
Quick fruit 


Dwarf fruit trees—something old in a new way—same kind of fruit—smaller 
growing trees—planted closer than the old way (ten or twelve feet apart)—need 
less room—makes them right for your own garden—never get too big—easier to care 
for—easier to pick the fruit—bear sooner than ordinary fruit trees—get some fruit 
quicker (from two to four years after planting)—get our catalogue now—never too 
late to try a good thing—plant dwarf fruit trees this spring. 


THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 


C. C. McKAY, Mgr., Box F 





ANNIVERSARY ;. 
BARGAINS. 


In commemoration of our 
25th Birthday Anniversary, 
weare offering you the choice 
of $1.25 worth of packet 
seeds selected from our entire 
catalog for only $1.00. 

This is only one of the many features 
in this new book. Init you will find 
useful and helpful suggestions for 
beautifying your home surroundings. 
Get the Catalog today. 


IRolb.€ oul! aS 
494 JACKSON ST. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


RRY PLANTS $3.50 & Up 


Hardy, Northern wn, best stock. 
Also Tine line Reseherry, Blackberry, 
Dewberry Plants. Largestock Grape 
¢\ Vines and Fruit trees. At lowest 
614) prices. Plants are large, heavily 
al P 
©") rooted and thrive readily.’ Produce 
ig yield of choicest fruit. You can 
mobo up to $1000 an acre from these 
plants. Write for free catalog and 
prices. Don't delay: write today. 
DASS NURSERY CO., 
8 Sridgman. Mi 
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. f he Dakot iries. 
Latham Red Raspberries Tiitt'means they are har. 
dy. Sendforcatalog. Clare Barber, Mitchell, S. D. 














GENEVA, N. Y. 








PLANT SEEDS WITH VITALITY. 


Steffan’s Superior Seeds are known 
for their good qualities. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 

1 Pkt. of Superior Bonny Best Tomato. 
1 Pkt. of Superior Copenhagen Cabbage. 
1 Pkt. of Superior Strain Grand Rapids Lettuce. 


1 Pkt. of Chinese Woolflower. 
1 Pkt. of Superior Large Dbl. Zinna. 


All 5 Pkgs. for 10c. 
1 Doz. Extra Superior Gladiolus, mixea, for 35c. 
CATALOG FREE. 


The Steffan Seed and Floral Co. 


29-31 EAST TOWN ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Berry, Vegetable and Flower Plants 


Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry, Cur- 
Feat, Grape eet: Asparagus, Rhubarb, Horseradish, 
Hop roots; Cabbage, Cauliflower, Beet, Celery, Pepper, 
Egg Plant, Onion, Tomato, Sweet Potato ponte, el- 
ohinium, Hollyhock, Columbine, Foxglove, Phiox, Poppy, 
Sweet William, Aster, Pansy, Salvia, Snapdragon, Ver- 
bena, Zinnia, and other perennial and annual flower 
plants; Roses, and Shrubs. Catalogue free. 


Harry $. Squires, Hampton Bays, N.Y. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS $2itaihic‘uluscrated bosk sree: 


You will learn. Address, 
MAYERS PLANT NURSERY, 








Merril .Mich, 
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Hover cut away to show construction. 


Raise Every Chick! 


Whether you use an incubator or buy 
day old hiche, your profit in poultry 

ill depend upon how many chicks 
you raise to maturity, and that de- 
pends upon the hover. 


The International Sanitary Hover is guaran- 
teed to raise stronger chicks and a higher 
percentage of chicks than any other Hover 
made. 
Its 12 years record among one hundred 
thousand users proves that it will raise every 
chick strong enough to live at all. 
For example, Chas. Key Cullem of St. Louis 
writes— 
**I now have an International Sanitary Hov- 
er which I purchased over seven years ago. 
It is still doing just as good work as when 
new and I use it for brooding my most 
valued chicks" 


Results due to exclusive 
patented features. 


Canvass curtain supplies fresh air without 
draft—no smother chicks. eated air 
(no direct heat) radiates down over chicks. 
No leg ness from ground warm ‘ 
Warmest at curtain, keeping chicks distri- 
buted—no crushing. Lamp in separate cell 
—no fire, smoke or oil in chick area. 

Lamp unit and thermometer lift out [from top. 
Complete in itself. Easy to carry. 


Order this Hover Now 
or Write for free booklet 


Do not wait any longer. Make more profit from 
your poultry by raising every chick with this 
remarkable hover. Every hover is guaranteed. 
Madein 100 chick capacity at the new low price of 
$13.50, f.0.b. St. Lous Order from your deal- 
er or mail your order now to us and we will 
make prompt shipment. 


INTERNATIONAL SANITARY HOVER CO., 
415 Washington Ave. - St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HOVER | 33 


F.0.B. St. Louis 











HAND BOOK 


343 Pages 
95 Illustrations 


1c.S 
+. poULTRYMANS 
HANDBOOK 


Tells you everything you need to 
know about poultry and poultry 
raising. Will save you many 
times its cost. Contents:— 
Pow raising, poul houses, what to 
neubation, brooding, eggs, breed- 
how to fight disease, poultry shows, 
‘try calendar, etc. 
343 pages. 95 illustrations. Price geng for ét 
only $1. Money back if not satisfied. e-bay 


it international Correspondence Schools, Box 7961, Scranton, Pa. 








. aby Chicks 


20 varieties 50,000 weekly. From Hi 
flocks bred for hea 


tested production, 
a 4 post, Safe rays ion a Sees 
oe 

“itl POUErmy FARMS | 








STURDY BARCKS 


. 12 varieties. 
lustrated cata- 


Healthy, lively fellows; our own hatchi: 
Live delivery guaranteed. Send for free 
log new low prices on Waller chicks 
Waller Hatchery, 


1616 Bluff St., Des Moines, lowa 
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A Backyard Coop For 18 Hens 





N the January issue we presented plans 
for a small backyard coop to accom- 
modate six to ten hens comfortably, 

which pleased a large number of our 
readers. Now we are showing plans for 
a larger coop, one that will easily take 
care of eighteen to twenty-five hens, if 
necessary. It is also a two- 
story coop, as the plans 
show. It occupies a strip 
of ground just 4x8 feet in 
size and could easily be 
set in a corner of the lot, 
or within a grape arbor 
and thus be completely 
screened from view. It is 


makes this coop one of the most com- 
fortable pens for fowls in hot weather 
we have ever seen. The ventilation is as 
perfect as can be, and adjustments can 
be made to fit all kinds of weather, and 
protect the litter and fowls. 

The coop faces the south and the door 
is on the east end. This door is merely 
a frame of 2x2 inch cypress covered with 
half-inch mesh wire to admit ventilation 
when it is necessary to close the 
roof in bad weather. In winter this 
wire door is covered with un- 

bleached muslin tacked on 
on top of the wire in order to 
make it more comfortable, 



































a “yardless” chicken coop, S but at the same time furnish 
in that unsightly fenced- plenty of fresh air. 
in yards are unnecessary Vines and shrubbery can 
with it. et— 2’ —ts be planted around the coop 
The lower floor is used -/' _ in order to screen it from 
as a scratching room, the Wire view, as many people object 
soil being spaded up dur- ano to chicken coops in the lawn 
ing the summer for the Musum as being unsightly. Here you 
fowls to scratch in, and have a plan and a suggestion 
during the winter straw : which will enable you to en- 
is used as a litter. The A joy an ample flock of hens 





second floor, which is 
placed two feet above the 
ground level, is used for the roosting 
quarters, nests, grit, shell and mash hop- 
pers. This coop has a convenience not 
found in the coop described in the Janu- 
ary issue in that it has a door thru which 
the attendant can enter the coep when 
feeding the fowls, gath- 
ering the eggs and 


END ELEVATION 


but not detract in the slight- 
est from the appearance and 
attractiveness of your yard. 

A “fireless”’ brooder for a small hatch 
of baby chicks can be built in the follow- 
ing manner: Take 10-inch boards and 
make a box 18 inehes square. Put a floor 
in it (soap box boards 
will do nicely). Six 








cleaning the droppings 
board. This is a con- 
siderable comfort in 
inclement weather es- 
pecially. 

The roof is hinged, 
as shown in the picture. The fowls are 
kept from flying out by two sliding 
frames, covered with half-inch mesh wire. 
These frames also afford convenience to 
the attendant in caring for the flock, per- 
mitting easy access to all parts of the 
second story. The windows lighting the 
lower floor or 
scratching room are 





DETA/L OF ROOST 
(2° Feane Covtreo min Tar Parte’ 


inches above the floor, 





nail small wooden 
cleats on the inside 
corners of the box. 


Then make a frame of 

lath which will fit in- 

side the box and rest on these cleats. Cut 
a door in the bottom center of the box 
four inches square and put the piece cut 
out on hinges so the chicks can be kept 
inside the hover when desired. Now, 
take your lath frame and tack a strip 
of unbleached muslin or burlap to the 
opposite ends so 

that there is a “sag” 




















removed in warm — | Nesrs | in the cénter reach- 
weather, to admit ing nearly the bot- 
plenty of ventila- ROOSTS tom of the brooder. 
tion. A correspond- Cut up old sacks to 
ing strip in the rear STRAW tvTey WAY place on top of this 
of the coop is hinged L/TTER cloth frame. These 
and may be raised warE® sacks constitute 
up to admit greater eae) O your “covers for 
circulation of air in the chicks. Use 
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cut alfalfa for litter on the floor of the 
brooder and round out a nest in the 
center. This brooder will accommodate 
fifty chicks the first week and twenty- 
five as long as they need artificial brood- 
ing, which is, at this time of the year, 
about the first four to six weeks. Chicks 
can be taught to use this hover in a few 
days. It cannot be used out of doors, 
but must be used in another building 
or coop. 

Grape vines are excellent to train over 
chicken coops for shade and as a screen. 
They can be supported on trellis-work 
set a short distance away from the coop 
or pen. Sunflowers can be used for 
temporary screen and shade while the 
vines are getting a start. Select the small 
flowering sorts for the best results. 





Oatmeal, buttermilk or semi-solid but- 
termilk fed in the growing mashes, wheat 
bran and good, clean litter are all essen- 
tials in promoting quick growth to young 
stock, in addition to a good chick grain 
or developing mash. 


How to Choose and Make 


, Curtains 
Continued from page |7 


make them one-fifth as wide as the length 
of the window if you would have good 
proportion. Some of the most attractive 
valances are plain in color to correspond 
with the background of the draperies. 
Or, if the draperies are plain, the valance 
may be figured in contrast. There is no 
set rule which says they must be made 
in any particular shape; you may have 
them plain, scalloped, cut into squares 
at the lower edge or puffed to correspond 
with the puffings on the edges of the 
draperies. 

In hanging curtains there are certain 
determining factors which may prove 
helpful. Glass curtains used with over- 
draperies and valances may be hung 
from a plain hem. Used without over- 
draperies a heading makes an attractive 
finish. Overdraperies may be laid in 
box pleats and hung by means of rings 
sewed to the top of each pleat. Traverse 
cords are useful for drawing draperies 
across the windows without taking hold 
of them with the hands. In the course 
of time quite a great deal of wear and 
soil is thereby saved the fabric. French 
heading rings may be used for draperies 
for windows where no valances are used. 
The material is laid in box pleats and a 
ring is sewed inside of each pleat two or 
three inches from the top. 





Conserving Space 
My kitchen was very small and did not 
have room enough for a chair in addition 
to the stool which I use when ironing. I 
have solved the space problem by using a 
folding chair which can be placed against 


the wall when not in use.—Mrs. C. 8. 


Using Paper Sacks 
_ Instead of throwing away the sacks 
in which small articles come I tear or cut 
them in half and insert the top half in the 
lower part.. This stiffens the walls and 
the sack is now ready to serve as a catch- 
all for potato peelings or similar refuse in 
the kitchen. I find these sacks a great 
aid to me in keeping my kitchen neat.— 
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The Finest Feed 
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Red Feather 

Chick Starter 

with Buttermilk 

in PETERS 
Automatic Feeder Package 


Health ~Insurance~Gconomy 


M.C.Peters Mill Co. 


South OmahaNeb. 
--------------- SIGN THE COUPON------------—-- 


M. C. PETERS MILL CO. 
Chick Starter Department, FGH-4 
29th and B Streets 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Gentlemen: Attached is $1.00 in poo for one large package of RED 
FEATHER CHICK STARTER and Automatic Feeder. Also please send 
me your FREE booklet on “Better Chicks and How to Raise Them”. 







































Dealer’s Name 







My Name 












My Address nS a ta 
















City 





BEST FOR ad CHICKS al 


Grit, Milk or Water. 








$1 bers 8 ee Pans & =e —s Journal 4 mos. 
buys 6 Galvanized Pans & American Poultry Journal 1 yr. 
$3 buys 12 Galvanized Pans & American Poultry Journal? yrs. 
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Fasily Separated 





\’ Barred Rocks (Thom 
crat Strains), S. C. = 


(English bred-to-le w. 
Sent) tnd SG. Rhode Island 
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De JONGE ee 
1-4 16 Eastern A 
nd Repide Michigor Shipping Chicks 
















$1 3- Buys 140-Egg Champion 
Belle City Incubator 


Hot-Water, Copper Tank, Double Wallis 
Fibre Board. Self Rogpiesee. 18% 


Wats ered Broder. Gr teth ere — 































We poner you how. E divine at boned Our guar- 
anteed methods make success certain—indorsed by 
leading Agricultural Colleges. Send TO- 
DAY for FREE BOO K—“How To 
Raise Poultry For Profit.” 


National Poultry Institute 
Dept.402 Washington, D.C. 
That will tay 


QUALITY BABY GHIGKS sty 


Order your Barron Strain English White Leghorns, 
Anconas and Brown Leghorn Chicks, direct from the 


KARSTENS FARM, Zeeland, Michigan 


SEND FOR CATALOG, it tells how to feed 
and care for posse 
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FOUNTAIN 








wos E¢¢ Incubator ad 


30 Days Irial 





$17. 
with (whe a 
Catalog TODAY o or java a 
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Wisconsin incubetor Co., Box 74 , Racine, Wis. 
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Sanita: hi " f untein fey for information write 
oC’ DANA WAGNER, ES MOINES, IOWA 
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Favorite Tree Contest 





Announcement 

The winners of the “Favorite Tree” 
Contest are announced herewith. Our 
readers have shown unusual love for 
their favorite trees and it was very 
hard for the judges to complete their 
work. 

Letters came from forty-four states 
and two provinces in Canada; exactly 
sixty different varieties of trees were 
mentioned. The favorites of our read- 
ers, according to the number of votes 
submitted, are the Apple, Pine, Sugar 
Maple, Elm, and Oak trees, in the order 
mentioned. The Apple tree received 
nearly twice as many votes as its near- 
est competitor, the Pine; and the Sugar 
Maple lovers were unusually vigorous 
in their letters. 











First Prize 
The Sugar Maple Tree 


I like it best because it is the tree of 
strength, long life, historic association, 
beauty, shelter, furniture and food. 

Along the shore of my beautiful Little 
Long Lake where the Minnesota primeval 
forest crowds down over the water’s 
edge, the sugar maple outstands—the 
queen of them all. Old oaks, the kings 
of the forest, are gnarled, i‘ightning 
slashed, wind torn; the elms, tho grace- 
ful, scant leaved, monotonous; others 
characterless. They all pay homage to 
the maple—lean away from it, that its 
shapely tops develop and surmount the 
rest. Its branches are like tresses of some 
giant maidenhair fern. 

In the spring the maple’s opening buds 
are like flowers. The unfolding leaves 
in their varying shades of delicate green, 
are the life of the forest. With the frosts 
of autumn, when the elm has quickly 
seared and fallen, andthe oak is dull and 
sombre, the maple is the glory of the 
landscape and lingers long in changing 
beauty. 

The maple has preceded and prepared 
for the pioneer in every generation of our 
nation’s history, pointing him to the 
richest soil, giving him shelter, sparkling 
heat, lumber, flooring, and finishing, 
birds-eye furniture, surpassing sugar and 
syrup. It has been the occasion of count- 
less happy sleigh ride sugar parties. It is 
unfailing in its varied useful products. It 
is Flora’s greatest gift to man. 

It guards hallowed mansions of New 
England. It lines streets of historic vil- 
lages. It figures in story and song of 
American history. 

In my forest stand “Washington” and 
“Mayflower,” two giant maples which 
have withstood the lightning crashes and 
the hurricanes of three centuries, and in 
their “various language’ they have 
spoken to me they remember well when 
Washington was born, and were standing 
when the Mayflower furled her sails.— 
Colfax Grant, Minn. 


Second Prize 
The Apple Tree 


This contest calls to mind a game of 
my childhood which began thus: “If you 
were a tree, pray tell to me what beautiful 
tree would you choose to be?” 

When my turn came to respond, very 
promptly I -eplied: “If I were a tree I’d 


choose to be a beautiful, beautiful apple 
Requested to give a reason for my 


”? 


tree. 
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Reo” Chanter Met eahes, V-Crimp, Corru- 
PS vde Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
= s, Sidings. ayiboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
Bottom Factor: ices. Save money—get 
Setter aul and lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards ‘“‘Reo”’ Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 ’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 














Samples & 
Roofing Book 


FG 
431-481 Pike $t. Cincinnati, 0. 








BABY CHICKS 
From 200-Egg Hens 


Chicks from winter laying, farm raised, mature stoc 
8. C. W. Leghorns, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Orp- 
ingtons, Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, White Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, White Indian Runner 
Ducks, $15 per 100 up. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Parcel Post prepaid. Hatching eggs. $8.00 per 100. Belgian 
Hares and New Zealand Reds. Circular free. 


Glen Rock Nursery & Stock Farm 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


=Jateke) aay. Ke 


For $4.96, including heater, you can 
build the simplest, most efficient, 
and most satisf brooder ever mude. 
Wind-proof; fire-proof; rat-proof; fool-proof. 
Can be built by anyone ip an hour, with saw 
and bammer. Thousands in use. Plans 10c, 


I. PUTNAM Route 482-8 ELMIRA, N. Y. 

























Catch Fi gh, feck anata ae 

furs ea! ae animals, in large 
atc 1S rs, with our New, Fold- 
ing, Galvanized Wire nee ao They catch them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 
durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, our Free Tra 
Wak and Booklet on best bait ever known. Agts. W 


TON SUPPLY CO., H-53, 8t. 


Louis, Mo. 





ee toe Book 


© Bovk is worth 
g,hecinner oF 3 Professional. Conkey’s Book is worth 
THE G. E. CONKEY CO, 6607 Greedway, Cleveland, Chis 


JERSEY GIANT POULTRY. 


The exceptionally fast growth and tremendoussize, plus 
the egg-production and smallamount of food consumed, 
is the secret of the popularity of our stock. Investigate 
today. Free literature. Dexter P. Upham, Belmar, N.J. 











GREIDER’S FINE CAT. 

offinebred Itry andincubators and brood- 

ers for 1923; choicest breeds illustrated and 

described ;howtomake aosoiae, , grow — 

—all facts. Low price onbi ling stock and 

b— —- - pingenen Sirens .80 yearsin business. This 
Greider,Box 11. 


- 


. is a better home if it has 
YOUR HOM ag om Ducks, Geese, 
Turkeys, Guineas, Rabb igeons, Guinea Pigs, 
Dogs, etc. Eggs, Baby Chicks and stock Sor sale. 
Large Illus. and Desc. Catalog free—tor a post 


HOME STOCK FARM, Edwin A, Souder, Prop.. Sellersville, Pa. 


QUALITY Chicks and Eggs 


25,000 STANDARD BRED BREEDERS, 12 vuriet- 
ies. Best laying strains. Incubate 15,000 eggs daily 
Catalog Free. Prewar prices. Free live delivery- 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS. Columbia, Mo. 











We ee evaty whee. Sate arrive! 
20t red vari- 
[ K 2 ete: Hatched — semaber 
. Catalog fre 
Mammoth Hatchery, & F.D.2. Glen Ellyn, fi 





WANTED TO HEAR FROM 
owner having farm on unimproved land for sale. 
Johm J. Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


Poultry Catalogue Free, Baby Chicks and Eggs. 
POULTRY FARM, JANESVILLE, MINN. 
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choice, I answered: “Because I love 
apples and apple blossoms.” Since then 
I have had time and opportunity to study 
many trees. The apple tree is still my 
favorite. I like it best because of the 
vast service it renders to humanity. 

“An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away.’ There is much truth in that old 
saying. 

In fact, to me the apple seems a doctor 
among trees. 

Good, ripe apples, raw, baked, or 
served in any of the delicious ways in 
which apples may be served, are the best 
all-around tonic and laxative I know of. 
Occasionally some pessimist comes along 
who has no faith in my doctor Apple 
Tree, but for every one such I judge there 
are a million who firmly believe in his 
simple remedies. 

And in the children’s realm it is doubt- 
ful if even Saint Nicholas himself has a 
warmer spot in theheartof childhood than 
good doctor Apple Tree. If possible, coax 
him to live near you, so the children may 
climb into his kindly arms and know the 
joy of gathering the beautiful, healthful, 
fruit he holds for them. 

Let them sport amongst the fragrant 
blossoms, learning lessons in industry from 
the bees, and lessons in homemaking 
from robins, thrushes and orioles, who 
build in the shelter afforded them by 
generous doctor Apple Tree.—Mary 
MeVickar, Illinois. 


Third Prize 
The Hickory Tree 


I love the hickory tree. When the soft 
winds from the south blow, then is when, 
if you stand beneath it, the hickory tree 
tells you its secret, which is a thanksgiv- 
ing to God for the wondrous care He has 
given it. It rears its magnificent head 
to Nature; and tho the hickory tree looks 
frail and slender it has the toughness of 
iron—it bends, but does not break. 

What tree can you find that has the 
cleanliness of this charming hickory tree? 
Then in the fall, when all Nature stands 
forth in its glory, what more beautiful 
sight is there, than this beautiful tree 
as its tall form stretches itself into the 
horizon, and if you look close you will see 


the birds and squirrels busy in its leafy | 
form, gathering from this king of the tree | 
world a wondrous crop of nuts to be laid | 


away for their winter’s repast. When the 
autumn frosts come and the nuts are 
scattered on the ground, how the children 
gather them up and thank Nature for this 
tall friend who furnishes such goodies. 
The only lamentation this tree gives is 
a sigh, while other trees groan and moan. 
No wonder in the early days they nick- 
named one of “our beloved presidents, 
Andrew Jackson, “Old Hickory,” as it 
was an honor fo him. God plants this 
beautiful tree and in later years when its 
majestic form rears itself to Heaven, it is 
a dedication to the One who planted it 
and not to any mortal man, and that is 
why I love the hickory tree, whose soul 
is brave and free.—J. F. Dicus, Iowa. 


Honorable Mention 
' The Oak Tree 


It has been said that ‘Who plants oaks 
plants for posterity.” When a boy I de- 
lighted to count the rings on the massive 
white oak stumps, many of which I found 
had been well established when Columbus 
discovered America. 


Continued on page 46 
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ly Focusing 
: g 
Searchlight — with 
the 500ft. Range 




















Eveready Spotlight. 


piercing light. 


campers, vacationists, 








A more powerful longer range 
development of the 
The most 
intense light concentrated in a 
Flashlight for popular use — 
3,000 candle power at the focal 
point in a broad beam of 
Automobilists, 
firemen, 
policemen, watchmen, seamen, 








| Another Eveready triumph—the new Eveready Focusing 
| Searchlight with the 500-foot range —a real hand search- 
| light—tears a hole in fog, smoke, or blackest night ! 


sportsmen on land and water, 
let your experience with the 
Spotlight tell you what this 
Searchlight can do for you. 
Try it. We've priced it low— 
$4.50 complete with batteries, 
and extra Eveready concentrated 
filament Mazda lamp in end 
cap—in either corrugated fibre 
or nickel-plated case. 


noted 








Startling News for 
Phonograph Buyers 


LEADING MANUFACTURER WILL 
SEND 5000 NEW CONSOLE MODELS TO 
HOMES FOR 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


N amazing new plan--a startling new easy way toown 
a —~e —3 has been announced by a leading manu- 
‘acturer ever before have you had such a wonderful 
offer--such a splendid chance to have a phonograph right 
in your own home. 
This manufacturer states that he will distribute 5,000 
beautiful new Console Period Model Phon phs direct 
to 5,000 homes for 30 days absolutely FREE trial. 
This phonograph --the Adler Phonograph --is an instru- 
ment of splendid construction with a tone of unusual 
power and brilliance. 
It is made by master workmen in one of the world’s larg- 
est musica] instrument factories.: The Adler is sold direct 
from the factory to your home, saving you $30 to $60 on 
each instrument -- that’s why you can buy this rich, digni- 
fied Console Period Phon ph for solittle—or any of sev- 
eral upright styles. 
For a limited time only you will re- 
Records FREE ceive with your Adler Console Phono- 
graph a assortment of first class Double Disc Records 
absolutely FREE, 
Send at once for the startling details of this amazingly 
am new —" The quantity of these beautiful console 
is is limited -- only 5 homes can take advan- 
tage of this marvelous 36 Day FREE Trial offer! If 
‘ou want to be one of the fortunate 5,000 you haven’t an 





nstant to lose! Mail the coupon d y for p 
oy oy No obligation. But hurry -- tomorrow may 


ADLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 412, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


»>--------> 
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Through this amazing 
new plan, any home 
without a phonograph 
may have this genuine 
Mahogany Console Style 
Phonograph or one of sev- 
eral fine Upright models. 
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sappointment. Make 

your desire for a big harvest of 
luscious fruit come true—by 
spraying with Pyrox. It keeps 
plants and fruit free from bugs, 
rot, mildew. It invigorates the 
foliage; holds the fruit on until 
it has fine flavor and high color. 
Pyrox is a smooth, firm paste 


» —a powerful chemical blend of 


poison and fungicide, with 
poison in excess of U. S. stand- 
ard requirements. Extra high 
in copper. Sticks like paint 
when dry. Goes through finest 
nozzles without clogging. Used 
successfully for truck, HOME 
GARDENS, and flowers for 24 
years. If not at your dealer’s, 
write direct to us. 

WRITE for the PYROX BOOK 
—an unbiased, authoritative 

discussion of spraying. 


Bowker Insecticide Company 
49 Chambers St., New York City 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mag Us.rAt Ore 


Ryrox 


the powerful 


triple-duty spray 
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orchard, dairy barn 
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How to Grow Dahlias 


Continued trom page 11 


the ground about four inches, tho I made 
the holes about nine or ten inches deep, 
but did not fill in more than four inches 
on the bulb. When the sprout began to 
grow I filled in around it, and kept doing 
so until the hole was nearly level with 
the ground, but not quite—I left a bowl- 
like depression about the stem of the 
plant to hold water when I wet them 
down. 

My expert advised me to cut the bulbs 
in half, planting only the germ end, on 
the theory that the new plant lives on 
the bulb until it is eaten up, and does 
not worry about sending sucker roots 
into the earth, as it should. I did this. 
It did not work. Some of the bulbs did 
not sprout at all, and many of the plants 
were very slow in getting started to grow. 
Dahlias always do start slowly, I believe, 
but these of mine were exasperatingly 
slow. 

Never again do I cut the bulbs. They 
go into the ground whole, lying on their 
backs with the germ uppermost, and 
with no more than four inches of earth 
firmed over them. And they go in the 
last of April, or, if the weather is warm 
and the ground in good condition, even 
earlier. Then they are certain to bloom 
late in July, and for the next three months 
if Jack Frost does not come unduly 
early. 

Dahlia blooms depend for their size 
somewhat upon the weather, but mostly 
upon the care you give the plants, and 
the heartlessness with which you pinch 
off sprouts and extra buds. A dahlia 
plant can furnish proper nourishment to 
only about so many branches and blooms. 
With most varieties it is better to allow 
but one stalk from each bulb to grow, and 
on that one stalk but a fair allowance of 
branches, and on those branches but a 
reasonable number of buds. A blossom 
twig should not be allowed more than 
one bud. 

As soon as blooms begin to show age 
they should be clipped off, and if there 
is not another bud on it the twig should 
be clipped near to the stalk or the branch 
that bore it. All buds removed should 
have their stems taken off with them, 
close to the branch, so that none of the 
vitality of the plant will be expended to 
keep barren wood alive and growing. 
All of the plant force should be directed 
into the buds, and the limbs and stalk 
leading to the buds. Seed pods, if they 
form, should be clipped off close to the 
branch the moment they are detected. 
One seed pod hogs more plant vitality 
than several blooms. 

If a dahlia plant gets the start of you 
and gets too bushy, get out your pruning 
knife and harden your heart until you 
have reduced it to reasonable dimensions. 
Then expect your reward in better blooms 
and more of them. This is especially true 
with respect to singles and duplexes. It 
is less true of some varieties of cactus, 
decorative, peony, and show. Take the 
Countess of Lonsdale, for example, which 
is truly a bush plant. It has blossomed 
grandly with me without much pruning, 
and the blooms have maintained large 
size; whereas the Century singles, the 
Collarettes, and some others, will de- 
teriorate rapidly if they are allowed to 
develop too much brush. 

The experts say it is well to place the 
stake to support the expected stalk when 
the bulb is planted, I don’t see why. 
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HOW TO SPRAY 
and make it pay 


Gow bigger, finer fruit and vegetables 
than your neighbor: have healthier 
trees, shrubs and flowers, 

Get al ow-priced Hayes Bucket, Com- 
pressed Air, Barre] or Wheelbarrow Spray- 
er—useful also for whitewashing, cold wa- 
ter painting, disinfecting chicken houses, 
Cattle and hogs. 

Hayes W heelbarrow is aone-man out- 
fit—extral arge air chamber holds pressure 
whiley ou spray one 18-ft.row. Allworking 
partsin Hayes Sprayers are non-corro- 
sive, of brass or bronze. Prices low. 

Distributors and Dealers !n all principal 

cities. Write for catalog. 


FREE! sPaavine cnarr 


Makes spraying simple,easy. The 
only guide that gives recipes and di- 





rec ions on tablespoon-galion basisfor 
all sprays, disinfectants, whitewash, 
va etc. A post card today will! bring it. 
Farmers: Send 
er SPRAY RINGS for new f old- 
er, Spray 
Rings, and 
how to form 
them."’ 
Distributors 
in all large 
cities. 
HAYES PUMP & 
PLANTER CO. 
Dept. 174, Galva, 111. 
Full line of well pumps. 








Perfect roses and other flowers like those 
you admire at florists and strive to grow 
in your own garden, are possible only 
when plants, leaves and buds are kept 
free from aphides (plant lice), thrips, leaf 
hopper and similar insect pests by spray- 
ing thoroughly. “Black Leaf 40” is the 
“old reliable” specific for all these 
enemies of flowers, vegetables and fruit. 
Now is the time to spray. 

Bottle making 6 gallons of strong spray, 35 cents 
At your dealers. If he is out, send us his name. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 


Black Leaf 40 


40 % NICOTINE 


Power Cultivato 


The garden cultivator of unt- & 
f versal usefulnes;—for heavy ¥ 








cultivating or light—fast work or slow 
100% efficient for vegetables and small 
fruits. Easily operated and st 
Simple yet sturdy construction. 
many Ford parts, also automatic lubri- 
cation, dust-proof working parts 
and air-cooled engine. Uses 

or light horse cultivator tools. Does 
work of four men or one horse. 


Write for literature today. 
Our price will interest you. 3 


M. B. M. MANUFACTURING CO. 
879 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











“Spraying the Home Garden” 


In this little book, by B. G. Pratt, you will find 
in concise, interesting language, a wealth of in- 
formation on insects and diseases that infest 
trees, shrubs, vines, vegetables and flowers—wit 

simple instructions on the control of these pests. 
In addition is a chapter, "My Rose Bed.”” Writ- 
ten for the amateur, this booklet is of equal in- 
terest to the commercial fruit and truck growers 
—sent prepaid for 2c stamp. Address Dep’t 44 


B.G. Pratt Co. 50 Church St. New York 
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THE BEST PROTECTION FOR ORCHARDS 
VINEYARDS AND SHADE TREES 
AGAINST CLIMBING INSECT PESTS 


4 


TREE TANGLEFOOT 


A_ harmless sticky material 
applied in bands to tree trunks. 
o climbing or creeping insect 
can cross a band of Tree Tangle- 
foot. 
_ One application remains effect- 
ive three to four months, out/ast- 
ing 10 to 20 times any other 
known substance. Tree Tangle- 
foot has practically displaced all 
other banding compounds, 
wherever introduced. 


A pound makes 12 lineal feet 
of band three inches wide. No 
expensive apparatus or skilled 
workmen required—easily and 
quickly applied with a wooden 
paddle; anyone can apply it. 


By. not —_, run, nor melt, 
ways elastic, expandin 
with growth of tree. : : 


Especially recommended 
against: Climbing Cut Worms, 
ypeteee maser pillars, Canker 

orms, Gypsy and Brown-tail 
Caterpillars and Ants. 


For Tree Surgery: Tree Tan- 

lefoot is better than anything on 

e market. It will absolutely 
waterproof crotches of trees, 
wounds and cavities, when noth- 
‘ing else will 


Indorsed by America’s leading 
horticulturists. 

Sold by nearly all seed houses 
and many hardware and drug 
stores. 


Send today for free illustrated 
booklet.on Leaf-eating Insects. 


The O. & W. Thum Company’ 


Crand Rapids, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 


Tanglefoot Fly Paper Tanglefoot Fly Ribbons 





Tanglefoot Roach and Ant Powder Tree Tanglefoot 
$4.00 SPARROW TRAP 
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Extra 
Cage for 
emptying 
sPphrrows 
no chnorge. 


* Protect the song birds 

and save grain by trapping 
the sparrows with Ever-Set Trap. 50 
Sparrows eat a quart of grain a day. The average 
catch is 20 perday. Made of all galvanized material 
and will last indefinately. Order direct today. 


EVER-SET TRAP CO. 


1500 Vine Street Davenport, Iowa 





PHELPS GOLDEN QUEENS will please you. 
Mated, $2.00; 6, $10.00; or $18.00 a doz. C.W. 
Phelps & Son, Binghampton, New York. 





Our Advertisements Are Guaranteed. 
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When the bulb is planted we do not know 
exactly where the sprout will push thru 
the ground. The stake must be near the 
stalk, and on its windward side. It can- 
not be properly placed until the stalk 
has begun to grow, and it is not needed 
until the plant is two or three feet high, 
unless it shows a tendency to grow other- 
wise than straight upward. But the stake 
must be strong, long, and put very firmly 
into the ground. 

Dahlias, despite whatever you may 
do when you plant the bulb to assure an 
anchorage for the plant, will root near 
the surface of the ground, and the root 
system is small, and the roots small also. 
The plant has not much to hold the super- 
structure erect, and a well"grown plant 
presents a great sail expanse to the winds 
of heaven. A moderate blow will tip 
over many plants, if they are not securely 
staked. This year the plants grew very 
high here, and no stakes would hold them 
up against a brisk blow. We were obliged 
to construct special forms of support, and 
guy the stakes in at least two directions. 

Select a location where the plants can 
have the sun most of the day. Dahlias 
may grow but they will not blossom well 
near trees, or other shaded areas. If the 
location is exposed to prevailing winds, 
there should be something in the way of 
a windbreak to save the plants from the 
fury of the wind. Have a care to arrange 
colors and sizes effectively. Do not mix 
the vevieties, that is keep the singles by 
themselves, the pompoms by themselves; 
the peonies and decorative may be herded 
together, but not with show plants. These 
latter are a thing apart, and should be 
given room by themselves, or with the 
pompoms. 

When planting the bulbs, make the 
hole eighteen inches deep, put in two 
forkfuls of manure and cover with earth. 
Place the bulb about ten inches deep in 
the hole, but cover it but about four 
inches, gradually drawing the soil about 
the sprout as it grows until the hole is 
nearly filled. Leave a dish around the 
plant for water. Plant three or four feet 
apart, as you can spare the land. 


The ground should be kept well cul- 
tivated all the time, but water should not 
be used on the growing plants until the 
buds begin to come, even if it is quite 
dry; unless you have been unwise enough 
to plant near trees, and then you will 
probably waste water used, and labor as 
well. Spray the bushes after hot days, 
whether or not the ground needs water. 
Cultivate after rains, and after the free 
use of the hose. 

About the middle of August rake in a 
light dressing of lime, and from then on- 
ward feed the plants with some kind of 
fertilizer, a light dressing of sheep manure, 
bone meal, tankage, etc., raking them 
well in, being careful not to use too much 
of the strong preparations. A little later 
use a little nitrate of soda, an ounce to 
three gallons of water. Then about the 
middle of September give another dress- 
ing of lime. From this time avoid deep 
cultivation, as the roots are near the 
surface. 

Cut blooms in the evening, or early 
morning, preferably the former. Stand 
the stems in fairly hot water for ten 
minutes before putting them in vases 
filled with water from the tap. This will 
insure longer life for the bouquet. 

Most flower plants are better for being 
intelligently coddled. Dahlias are. 
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4 Are You Afraid 
of Lightning? 
Where are you safest from lightning? 
Grandmother used to say, “In the 
closet."” Others have different ideas. 

Few know. 


This and many other interesting ques- 
tions about lightning are answered in 
our new illustrated book on this most 
terrifying of nature’s forces. Send for 
your free copy today. 


You can forever rid yourself and family 
of all fear of lightning. You can make 
your home absolutely safe. You can 
prevent fire due to lightning. You can, 
in many cases, reduce fire insurance 
costs. Now is the time to act, before 
the dreaded season of electrical storm: 


begins. 
Dodd & Struthers 


122 Eighth Street DES MOINES, IOWA 


HUDSON 








Beware thelow-press- 
ure sprinkler,— good 
spraying demands 
high pressure. You can 
raise a higher pressure 
in a Hudson sprayer 
thanin any othercom- 
allrivetediikensteam 
all rivetec easteam 
boiler! Equipped with a combination nozzle for 
light or heavy mixtures. Leak-proof :hut-off 
Can be furnished with an extension 
for opteying fruit trees. 

ree Book—*When, What and 4 
How to Spray.” Write today for ans 

your copy, or ask your Home sol 

ud Ne 





own son Dealer. é 
HUDSON MFG. Co. _\ge#% 
Dept. 1301, Minneapolis, Minn. 






The Hudson Misty does fine 
work on small jobs. Thousands 
in use. Strong, double seamed, 
leak proof. 














Brass Stencil Alphabets 


are invaluable for making ‘‘No Trespass” and Roadside 
Signs, plant labels, etc. (Only $1.10). Invaluable, also, 
are my rustiess, everlasting, aluminum tags, only two 
cents each. End all labor vexations in storage, garden, 
and on porch screens and storm windows. 

BOLLES DAHLIAS are known all over the United 
States. So, also, are the seven Bolles Dahlia Booklets; 
written by an American grower, for amateurs and pro- 
fessionals, for American conditions of climate, soils, and 
markets. Beautifully illustrated. Don't plant valuable 
Dahlias this year without the latest, completest, most 
exhaustive information obtainable. Bolles Booklets have 
exactly what you want, and all you need to know. Post 
card brings prospectus of booklets, together with an elo- 
quent plea for growing dahlia seeds and seedlings and 
creating new dahlias; and my Dahlia List, and descrip- 
tion of tags and stencils. Write today. 


CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES, Route 94, Media, Pennsylvania 
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Fruit, Gesden and Home advertisers are all 
reliable. Your purchases from them will be 
satisfactory to you always. 
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* Alexander’s 
Dahlias 


Of course you want a 
dahlia garden this 
spring and of course 
aoe wantreliable var- 
ties to plant in it. 
Alexander’s Dahlias 
—on the market for 
thirty years—aresure 
to grow and sure to 
bloom. Try the col- 
lection below. 


A “Sure to Bloom”’ Collection $1.00 
(Tubers Sent Prepaid) 
F. A. Walker, lavender-pink Decorative. 
Robert Bloomfield, pure white Show. 
Libelle, purple Cactus. 
Rose-pink Century, pink Single. 
Vivian, white and rose Show. 


Catalog and Cultural Guide Free 
Please Ask For It 


J. K. Alexander 


Largest Dahlia Grower in the World 
70-80 Central Street 
East Bridgewater, Mass. 





“*The Dahlia King”’ 


















SEE 6 BARGAINS 


Getere, 6 6 Choice Double Varieties, 10c. 
Carnations, 3 Handsome Varieties, 10c. 
r um, 2 Choice Kinds, 10c. 
Curious Gourds, § Fine Varieties, 10c. 
{ 
f 





Dahlia, 5 New Select Varieties, 10c. 
Bladiolus, 6 Choice New Varieties, 10c. 
Japanese tris, 4 Grand Varieties, 10c. 
Poppies, 6 Magnificent Varieties, 10c. 
Sweet Peas, 5 Select Sorts, 10c. 
Climbing Vines, 4 Popular Kinds, 10c. 
Take your choice of the above 10c seed 
ins, and send sand your, order for as many 

as you want. above for $1.00. 


ROS BUSH or GRAPE VINE 


iven FREE with each 
order for one dollar or more. 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO., 
221 N. Floral St., Galesburg, Mi 








Hardy care rece F 
ROSES fa: 20° 


: nA 
Crusader—Richest of all iy 
Mra. Aaron Ward—Best of Yellows. 
Pink Radian ‘ 














The Beautiful Gladiolus 


Send a dollar for 30 bulbs (will bloom this 
summer), including pink, white, scarlet, 
yellow, crimson, rare purple, orange, etc., 
y, with easy planting directions, postpaid 





110 magnificent varieties. 
——! M. ae . - - Gladiolus Specialist 
New Lebanon WN. Y. 
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Favorite Tree Contest 
Continued from page 43 

A sorrowful thought comes when we 
think that the patriarchal aristocrats of 
the eastern United States are fast disap- 
pearing before the march of human pro- 
giess. The oak is a symbol of strength, 
solidity and durability. 

The oak is a tree of strong individuality 
with bold, free growth and massive 
framework. The tree is associated with 
literature and is connected with the 
traditions of the race and seems to have 
merited more symbols and legends than 
any other tree or plant. 

No tree can compare with it in beauty 
and economic value of its wood. It is 
notably free from disease and insect pests. 
In autumn the foliage remains green after 
many other trees have become bare, then 
they will assume rich shades of red, bronze 
and brown, presenting a splendid warm 
effect. 

Spare the isolated oak. Mature speci- 
mens are rare. In a graveyard in Salem 
N. J., stands an oak nineteen feet in 
circumference three feet above ground 
with a spread of 112 feet in diameter. 
Near Philadelphia stands an oak with a 
girth of 28 feet 4 inches. 

Such trees are sometimes cut for the 
value of their firewood. It is a pity 
they cannot be spared for the pleasure 
their presence gives an intelligent public. 

Plant oaks—the white, swamp white, 
mossy-cup, scarlet, pin, red, willow, 
laurel and chestnut oaks. The white is 
my favorite. 


“O sing to the oak tree, 
That groweth green and good; 
That groweth now, and yet shall grow 
When we are lowly laid.” 


—W. J. Engle, Ohio. 














The Elm Tree 


I can only express my special prefer- 
ence for the Giant Elm above all trees 
by “saying it with a picture” and re- 
peating that wonderful little poem by 
Joyce Kilmer—and I am sure he was 
thinking of an elm when he wrote it: 

I think that I ehall never see 
oem as lovely as a tree. 


A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray. 


Poems are made by fools like me— 
But only God can make a tree. 


—Harry Botsford, Pa. 


The Spruce Tree 


The day my copy of February “Fruit, 
Garden and Home” came I had just said 
to my neighbor, “Did you look out of 
your window last night at the spruce 
trees?” 

The spruce tree is my love. Nothing 
could be more beautiful than the view 
from my window, sparkling snow every- 
where, tall spruce trees visible in the 
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Pudor’s Puget-Sound Irises Excel! 


I grow all of the best 
old and nearly all the 
new and rare varieties. 
GERMAN, JAPANESE, 
SPANISH, SIBIRIAN 
AND DUTCH IRISES. 
Send for my free 
pamphlet, listing over 
250 varieties, with a 
complete color classifi- 
cation. Also contain- 
ing a list of all the best 
PERENNIALS AND 
SEEDS AND 
GLADIOLIS. 
PUDOR’S GLORY OF 
PUGET-SOUND 
STRAIN OF 


DOUBLE FLOWERING DELPHINIUMS 


are most wonderful and marvelous. Get ac uainted 
with them. JUST WRITE YOUR NAME ON 


POSTAL. 
O. M. PUDOR 


IRIS AND DELPHINIUM BREEDER. 
Box 266 PUYALLUP, WASH. 


How toGrow FREE 
Water Lilies 
You can grow these lovely flowers as easily 


as pinks or petunias. All you need is a tub 
or half-barrel, alittle soil, water, and sunshine. 


Send Today Sure 


for my free booklet telling how to raise Water 

Lilies, how to make a pool, what kinds are 

best, and all you need to know about these 
unusual plants. Write today. 


WILLIAM TRICKER 


666 FOREST AVENUE 
ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 














Four Good Roses 


for Two Dollars 


To induce more Rose Lovers to plant a better 
kind of Rose Bush, we offer sturdy 2-year Field 
Grown Budded plants, to bloom this year. 
1 Dorothy Perkins Rambler 2-3 ft. 
1 Red Dorothy Perkins Rambler 2-3 ft. 
2 Everblooming bushes, red or pink, 
12-18 inches high. 


Ask for our booklet on other items 
including Special Offers 
NEW BRUNSWICK NURSERIES 


Growers of Better Roses 
New Brunswick New Jersey 











DAHLIAS FOR DELIGHT 


Our 1923 Illustrated Catalogue and 
Cultural Notes listing the world’s 
finest Dahlias free upon request. 


Quannapowitt Dahlia Gardens 
Wakefield, 3 Mass. 











—_--— 
SEND 25¢c FOR 


Most Talked of Flower Book, 
published in last 4 yrs—“‘Unvarnished Facts” 
Edition of Tips and Pointers for Beginners with 


PEONIES 


HENRY S. COOPER, KENOSHA, WIS. 


Introduction Offer. Will 
ship ) prepaid by parcel post 
ar cas! 
} y-- 1 Ostrich Fern 


sp 
with illustrated descript! ist and cultural Siresttens. 
FERNDALE N RSERY, ASKOV, MIN 


| Ri The Glen Road a 


A NEW List of New Varieties. 
GLADIOL|, BULBS —teass ear 




















Box 334, Wellesley Farms, Mess. 
N WYNGARDEN BROS., HEBRON, INDIAN 


IRIS 25 Iris Assorted sent 
Prepaid for $1.00 
Wragg Nursery Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
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radiant ys A a February night. SS ————E_=A 
They give a feeling of peace and comfort \o- rs 
and renewed faith. Cle The Four Best Grapes 

From these two snapshots an inade- ; , 
quate idea can be gotten. The one is my _ 
tree, from which a limb has never been ™ 
cut. 

The spruce makes a handsome hedge if 
kept trimmed. But their nature is to 
try to reach the sky as quickly as possible. 
I have saved small seedlings and they 
grow by leaps and bounds. 





Set of Four Varieties 50c 


(Satisfaction Guaranteed ) 


Once planted and growing you would not take ten 
times what they cost. These have been selected as the 
very hardiest and best varieties, sure to give satisfaction. 

Berries | > Whi @ 

AGAWAM Pers 'x.n NIAGARA. {%*s,,com 
lunches, skin thick, color amber, red, white grape grown. Color, greenish- 
CONCORD a ol white. Very sweet, 15c, 12 for $1.50. 
" Large black ber- 

+. ae to 
succeed everywhere. "Taomete pon WORDEN ries. Large bunch. 
for grape juice. 12c, 12 for $1.25. Extra early, hardy, very dependable. 
100 for $10.00. Sure to please you. 15c, 12 for $1.50. 
Strong, well-rooted vines. The set of four for only 50 cents. 
Three sets for $1.25. Five sets (20 vines), $2.00, 
Postpaid and guaranteed to please you. 


THE TEMPLIN-CROCKETT-BRADLEY CO. 
5780 Detroit Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 
















































The early. settlers planted the spruce e ee eee 
trees in groups near the house to protect 
it from the wind. Certainly they keep Save Labor—Save Solution 
the boisterous winds away. If you care to * Try the Auto-Spray way. Youcanapply afinespra 
tame a squirrel you will find him in the or a solid stream as desired—no waste. Our No. 
. : “ee ‘ Mavt shown here, operates by compressed air. It is easily 
spruce, eating the tiny buds. Maybe charged and will drive a strong, drenching spray into 
chewing the spruce gum; who knows? _ a good-sized fruit tree. Auto-pop shut-off wholly pre- 


Looking ahead to springtime I can see vents dripping and waste of expensive materials, 
the sunlight showing off the beautiful red **You Must Spray to Make Crops Pay” . 
tips against the green of the spruce trees Wo make Auto Oprarstn 400s ond sions, frm she ematlast pond 
I can see the perfect cherry bird and its than a million users. 
my, It is probably known to you as , eee See. LE. 
the Cedar Wax Wing. Each year it visits 
or lives in my a Can there be ‘ SNES. C, SRSUN £0. $00 Maple Stevet, Rochastes, 8. ¥ 
greater color harmony than a family of = * 
cherry birds with their red, green and 
gold perfection, on a limb of the green WITTE 
spruce tree, with the sunshine bringing 
out their wonderful coloring? Throttling Governor as 


For beauty and inspiration the entire ENGINES = 


eg a . ¢ . 

year there is no tree that can compete eae” hacia senna, 

with my beloved spruce.—Anna Bouton, | MoraPower, 2to2H-P. Easier to use. Free Catalog. 

New York WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 

~ — 1732 _—- Spans. Kansas City, Missour! 
mpire 



















your old 
auto top 
and frame your- 


$4.45 Sip set, Cumom | PRICES 


eeepecactanbacinsintinanasmngy 1732 © sme Pittsburgh, Pennsyivanisa 
° Fremont St » San Francisco, California 
To Freshen Violets — 
A florist. in ce Sy _— —— You Can Save $3522 AT 
grow in great profusion and perfection, ECOVER | 
ILY.ou de) 0 





told me how to freshen these fragrant 
flowers. She said to soak a newspaper 
in water, fold the violets in it, and place 





:4 to fit all makes 
it on a window ledge or even out of doors omemen ne ply meeps | eg i a 
at night. This brings the flowers out and quarters sewed together. with, "otrame, year and 7 Life When Delivered 
bright and Seieiitied wand aha ans a rode oa amber See bee ssraples fies metre 4 _— 
short added lease of life A beaut ao TOP AND TIRE Se Dope So Scien o PAY THE raeeat 
— y: KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR You will be greatly pleased alter you use 






Rose Seelye Miller. and Power Lawnmower 


it. INSTRUCTIONS for painting with eech 


A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for order. Write today for my FREE PAINT 






























Dig an eighteen inch trench for sweet | florists Rennepmen, Frait Growers: Catalog BOOK and Color Cards. Tells why paint 

peas, fill in six inches with rotten ma- afperican Farm Machine’ should be FRESH. ESTABLISHED IN 1903. ms 
‘ ; ; UniAv.s. Minneapolis,Minn. Z 

hure and cover with soil, tamp down —~ a ee 0. L. CHASE, The Paint Man i 
~~ sow sweet peas thickly. We sow Mm “Personal Stationery Department 80 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
on both sides of a permanent trellis and KILN 200 Monogrammed sheets, 6 3; by 67 | Hi 
the peas grow to be seven or more feet with ee oe $1.00 AGENTS EARN BIG PROFITS 
in height. Make trellis before the peas MMM tivnvzrain Stationery Co..408 Fifth, Dos Moines, te: 


with our quick-selling non-alcoholic extracts, toilet | 


- ; articles, household necessities. Open territory. No 
grow much so as not to disturb them. | DRAPERY FABRICS SicicorSiarquisertes'Swisoce Nets. | money required. We trust you. Write today. 


Chicken wire on posts is good. Fee ee eres ren 590 Linden Ava Brookiya,N.¥. | THE LINRO CO., Dept. 133, ST. LOUIS, MO. | 
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Do Your Plants 
Thrive? 


They will—if you plant 


Huntington 
Perennials, Bulbs, Seeds 


Dependable—truetoname. Matchless 
in beauty of bloom and hardiness. 
Proved—by over 25 years of unbroken 
patronage from the most discriminat- 
ing nurserymen in the land. 


Ornamentals. All hardy—win- 
tered in the field row not in the 
cellar. All field plants wintered 
outside—one mile from Lake Erie. 
Perennials. In field clumps— 
unequaled in quality, easy to 
handle. 
Seeds. 
quick germination, 
Extra big packets. 


Fresh, bright: promising 
best results. 


Never Before Such Offerings 
as I make this year in Perennials and 
Ornamentals. Longest Gladioli list 
on record! Big lists of Annual seeds 
and Novelties. Over 400 varieties of 
Perennial seeds. Only firm in America 
planting Perennials plants for seed. 
And priced down to rock bottom! All 
described in 








cover cost of 


Free Catalog 


Send for it—to 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON 
PAINESVILLE =: 

















tiest tomato is Jung 


SuNe"s. uWonbeweutk: 


ony, 4 towers. 












Pa. ‘ns 

at small cost 
of above to- 
, Just enough to 






we will send yous 
mato and aster LA 


“The idee of Ju 


Seeds Are Unexcelled’ 


0 tal is free, send for it. Lots 
of new — 3 free with every order. 


J. W. JUNG SEED CO. 
Fairfield Seed Farm, Randolph, Wis. 





-OHIO 





WISCONSIN SEEDS 


Lead the world unexcelled for iness, 


way ahead. Rip- 
ene carty no July & athe Birwed ren. No- 
Tes are 








BARTLETT 


Tree Trimmer 


Compound lever Type— 
made under Searight Pat- 
ent. Long or Jointed Pole. 
Guaranteed not to wound 
the bark. Catalog? 
Manufactured by 
BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


440 East og te Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 





er. +m Te group. sent 
* postpaid on receipt of 


1 Lilac 2 Climbing Roses 
3] je (STi. 
i = 2 Rose of Sharon 
23-H 
Address University P. O. Box 83 


MIDLAND 


The Dollar NURSERY Des Moines 


GOLD FIS Ja anese, Chinese, and Amevican 


; aquatic po supplies. We 
make artistic AE ont for beau homes. 
Send for Ceteioree 
Pioneer Goldfish Hatchery, - Racine, Wis. 


P S 4 PEONIES aS A Te SENT 
EONIE Wragg Narcre te. Co., Des Moines, lowa 


8 Introductory 


1.00. Send for Price List. 





1 
1 Peony « 
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Prune in early spring only those flow- 
ering shrubs that bear their blossoms on 
the current season’s growth, such as the 
Roses, Hydrangeas, Rose of Sharon, fall 
flowering Spiraeas, Burning Bush, Genis- 
tas, Flowering Locusts, etc. This in- 
sures more abundant blossoms. 

Plant some radishes and other early 
vegetables as peas and early potatoes 
out of doors as soon as the ground is 
warm, 

Study grounds for new effects in land- 
scape gardening. Fill shaded sections 
with coralberry, snowdrop and bush 
honeysuckle. Keep a narrow border of 
sod between concrete walks and a flower 
border, to escape heat. 

In planting your garden rotate your 
crops, do not plant potatoes and to- 
matoes in the same location year after 
year, also other garden plants should 
not come on the same soil successive 
years. 

Make the desired changes in the hardy 
border. Perennials moved with a clump 
of soil just as growth starts, will never 
know they have been disturbed. Hardy 
Phlox needs a rich soil, plenty of water 
and should be divided every three years. 
In planting Phlox and Platycodon cover 
crowns one inch deep only. 

Don’t forget that sweet peas must go 
in as soon as the ground can be worked. 
All manure used for them must be thor- 
oly rotted and well mixed with the soil. 

Plant grape vines in position where 
they will get plenty of sun and air, five 
to six feet apart. They must have for 
support, trellis, fence or porch and 
should be well trimmed back when set 
out. 

Make new beds and divide and reset 
perennials. Remove covering left on 
bulbs, roses, clean garden and burn rub- 
bish. Any dormant shrubs may be 
transplanted. Sunken spots in lawns 
should be filled and seeded, after being 
raked. Spray apples again. 

Put out some of those perennial seed- 
lings from the house box early. Turn 
a jelly glass over them and they will be 
warm and cozy on frosty mornings and 
safe from the hungry sparrows. As the 
days become warmer turn the glass back 
until they are hardened. 

Plant pumpkins, cucumbers, melons, 
okra, when the apple trees bloom. As 
a general rule, salsify, parsnips, wrinkled 
peas, carrots, kohl-rabi, Swiss chard, 
tomatoes, and medium hardy varieties 
should be planted when peach and pear 
trees are in bloom. 

We put barrels over the clumps of 
thubarb and pile hot manure around 
them so that we may be pulling rhubarb 
long before the man across the way. 

Prepare dahlia, canna, gladiolus, and 
other flower beds by spading deep and 
scattering barnyard manure over top of 
spaded beds. Let stand ten days before 
spading over. Spade third time when 
ground is not too wet about ten days 
later and pulverize surface. 

Experienced gardeners always try to 
transplant when the third true leaf ap- 
pears. It may be done a little later, 
but never earlier, they tell us, as there 
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GEMS FOR THE GARDEN 
Flower the Whole Season Thru 


Delivered to You, Charges Paid 


6—CHOICE ROSES—$1.00 
EXTRA FINE PLANTS 


These Roses were dug from the field last 
fall and potted, so they can be trans- 
planted to Your Garden, in growing 
condition and ready to bloom soon after 
planting. 

Climbing American Beauty, rosy red 
Golden Sphelia, golden yellow 

Peace, rich creamy white 

Radiance, carmine rose 

Francis Scott Key, glowing scarlet 
Columbia, soft rose pink 


6—CANNAS—$1.00 
Fine large roots. Your choice of 
City of Portland, rose pink 
King Humbert, orange scarlet 
Queen Helene, ‘yellow dotted red 
Mrs. Alfred Conard, salmon pink 
Richard Wallace, pure yellow 


18—GLADIOLI—$1.00 
Quality flowering bulbs. Your choice of 
Evelyn Kirtland, rose pink 
Schwaben, clear yellow 
Peace, pure white 
Red Emperor, deep scarlet 
Wilbrink, flesh pin 


12— HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS— $1.00 
Plants to bloom this fall. Your choice of 
Golden Queen, golden yellow 

Lillian Doty, incurved pink 

Victoria, pure white 

Ladysmit , lilac pink 

Lucifer, ox-blood red 

Baby, clear yellow 


Catalogue free on request. 
AMERICAN ROSE & PLANT COMPANY 
Producers of Plants that Grow and Bloom 
Box 264 Springfield, Ohio 
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ntest | pew only to pur- 
chasers a Taboes collection. 


















To quickly add 
1000 more customers 


we make this 


ROSE 


135. 


Finest 


Monthly Roses $12 a 


Big, Thrifty, Strong-rooted, 2 or3 yr.-old Bushes 
Every bush already bloomed. Guaranteed to grow 
and bloom for you, or your money back. Pick regulariong- 
stemmed, hot-house roses all summer long from your own 
arden. These finest, fragrant varieties: 
COLUMBIA~— newest pink; OPHELIA—salmon 
fles PREMIER— rose-pink; DOUBLE WHITE 
KILLARNE Y— ivory white; AMERICAN LEGION 
—beautiful deep red. 
Lew price pethe enty ti toed ponder of gotjoctiane ip gold. pus 
order an ; oy FRE ata Ey! posraic whee 
ARTHUR J. ba me & SON 
Box 54 Moorestown. New Jersey 
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CHOICE GLADTOLI— 


Postpaid $1.00, 








Aleta Dahlia Gaen, 


One nice bulb each of 
twenty beautiful varieties. 
—— a = a WISCONSIN. 

it paid. 
Capitol Heights. 4. 
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Make 


Yours an 
Outstanding 
Garden 


: New and improved strains of vegetables from the 
Northland that will provide many pleasant garden 
surprises. 


Early Winesap Beet. Beautiful dark red color— 
delicious flavor. Uniform type—exceptionally 
early, outclassing Detroit. 

Pkt. 10c; oz. 20c; Ib. $1.50. Prepd. 


; Early Golden Sugar Corn. Creamy golden color. 
Exceptionally sweet. Earlier and larger than 
Gok ien Bantam. Great for home or market—very 


olifie 
Pit. 10c; % Ib. 20c; Ib. 30c. Prepd. 


Washington Asparagus. The new rust resistant 
strain, becoming immensely popular. Bound to 
supplant all = varieties. Great yielder—large 
size— rapid gr 

Pkt. 20c; oz. SOc; 4 Ib. $1.75. Prepd. 


Faribault Kidney Wax Beans. Immense pods— 
strong robust plants. Heavy cropper, absolutely 
stringless. Very brittle and of fine flavor . 

Pkt 10c; 4% Ib. 20c; Ib. 35c. Prepd. 


Minnesota Melting Sugar Musk Melon. The 
sweetest, richest flavored of all green fleshed 
Melons. Oval form—distinctly ribbed, heavily 
netted. Free from stringiness. Uniform size and 
a good yielder. An exceptional variety for home 
or market. 

Pkt. 10c; oz. 20c; Ib. $2.00. Prepd. 


Scarlet Extra Early June Tomato. Outselling 

all other varieties—a week ahead of Earliana. Deep 

glossy searlet color. Good size—very meaty— 

exceptional flavor. Ripens uniformly. 

Pkt. 15c; 4 02. 35c; oz. 60c. 

Specilal—One pkt. of each the above (a 75c 
value) for 60c. Two pkts. of each for 
$1.00. Prepd. Prompt Shipment. 








Neyer 


NEW FARM AND GARDEN 
ANNUAL FREE 


Describes everything for the farm and garden and 
contains valuable information gained thru 30 
| years of seed growing. Beautifully illustrated. 
Buy direct from the growers at money saving 
prices. Write today. 


FARMER SEED AND 
NURSERY CO. 


329 First Ave., Faribault, Minn. 





















eart of France’’-- Blue Lace Flower-- 
laska’’ ,--Zinnia, “‘“Golden Pheas- 
ant’’. All te ed novelties, eas. y to grow. Send for 
beautifully illustrated 1923 "free cata) 

plants. Won erfulv ues. 


Emma V. White Co. 


658 Second Ave., No., Minneapolis, Minnesota 














ONE DOLLAR BARGAIN 


1 Dozen Iris and your choice of any 4 of the follow- 
ing shrubs for one dollar, sent postpaid upon receipt 
of $1.00 and your friend or neighbor’s name, 
Bridalwreath, Lilacs, Peonies, Golden Bell, 
Spirea Alba, Roses. 


WRAGG ,NURSERY COMPANY 


3990 University Des Moines, lowa 
Howard 8. Wrage, Prop. : 
Established 1578 














éxcTi GIVEN 


and my new beautiful illus- 
trated Cactus Culture Book 
with order for two large 
blooming size Cactus plants 
with rainbow spines for only 
98c postpaid. 
MRS. H. F. FEEBACK 
_ 2831 Pershing Drive 
E! Paso. Texas 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Direct from the factory, reliability guaran- 

teed. Get our prices and catalog. 
Charles Mondeng, 

161 Cedar Lake Rd., Minneapolis, Minnesota 

















_— 


on cash or royalty basis. 
Inventions Commercialized Se cee 


Wreusiness Complete facilities. Ref 
erences. 
Tite ADAM Wish HER MFG. CO.., 276, St. Louis, Mo. 
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is not sufficient strength in the wee 
plant before it reaches this stage. 

Set out climbing roses this month, and 
make a trellis for them soon. 

Liquid manure is fine for plants in the 
hotbed, cold frame, and spring garden. 
It gives them a start often when every- 
thing else fails. The article used should 
be horse manure that has not gone thru 
a heat. It may be placed in a barrel 
in the fashion of our grandmothers’ ash 
hoppers, water poured on the top of it, 
and the drippings caught in a vessel. 
It is very strong, and should be diluted 
with water before being sprinkled on 
very tender plants. 

Get your garden tools and equipment 
together. A hoe, rake, spading fork, 
trowel, weed digger, and garden hose 
will be needed and a shovel, hand culti- 
vator, pruning knife, and heavy gloves 
will also be of aid. , 

Start dahlia roots in moist sand in the 
house, place with eye up. When trans- 
planted to the garden good soil is not 
needed.  Fertilize when beginning to 
bloom, water freely. If not possible be- 
fore, sow sweet peas six inches deep. 

The Iris will need transplanting every 
third or fourth year. They grow from 
six inches to three feet high. 

Plant trees and shrubs before the 
buds swell if possible and do not allow 
manure of any kind to come in contact 
with the roots. Fertilizer can be ap- 
plied later and hoed or forked into the 
adjacent ground, but plant it in clean 
dirt. 

Apply potash fertilizer to the ground 
where trees or shrubs grow which bear 
fruit and spray at once. To conserve a 
tree’s vitality, rub off buds that you do 
not care to let grow, instead of cutting 
off branches later. 

Look over the herbaceous border and 
see if any of the fall blooming plants 
need dividing. Hardy asters and golden 
glow, etc. Spring blooming plants should 
be divided in the fall. Fork up between 
plants and fertilize if they need it with 
bone meal or sheep manure. 

Put out onion sets. Plant about one 
inch apart in rows fifteen inches apart, 
running north and south. 





Contest Announcement 


ORE readers are taking part in 

our contests each month. We 
want all of you to get into this one, 
the most important we have yet 
announced. 

We want our readers to try their 
hands at landscaping an average 
city lot, which has a house and gar- 
age upon it. The lot is 50x150 feet 
in size. Give us a pencil drawing 
showing a layout for such a place, 
and give a brief description of what 
you would plant. 

We realize that this will require 
more work, so we are offering two 
more prizes than in the previous 
contests. 

For the best planned home plat of 
the above size, we will award the 
following prizes: First prize, $10; 
second, third, fourth and fifth prizes, 
$5 each. Address your entries to 
Contest Editor, Fruit, Garden and 
Home, Des Moines, Iowa. Your 
letters must be mailed before April 
25, 1923. Send in yours now. 
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A MILLION 


Leaks in household utensils, 
even aluminum and granite 
wear can be mended by merely 
squeezing Hercules Cold Soder 
from tube over the hole. Repair 
is permanent. No heat, acid, or 
tools. Withstands high heat and 
pressure. Auto radiator leaks and 
hundreds of other uses make Her- 
cules Cold Soder a necessity. 
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Hill's Evergreens | 


4 New Sorts 


You will be delighted with the ex- 
quisite beauty of these choice 
new interesting Evergreens 
introduced by D. Hill. 


Let us send you a 
beautiful full col- 
ored picture and 

klet with com- 
plete descriptions. 


Supplied direct or 
through your 
Nurseryman, 
Florist or Land- 
h scape Architect. 
4 Complete cata- 
4 log of 72 pages 
also sent on 
request. 
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D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists for over 60 years 


805 Cedar St., Dundee, Illinois 
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to Wnm.Henry Maule, Zc: 


2114 Arch Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Victory Plants” 


Vines — Trees — Shrubs — Evergreens 
100 Ever- 

















Live and let live prices on everything to plant. 


bearing and 100 Gibson or Dunlop Strawberry Plants, post- | 


paid for $2.00 1 Spired or 2 Concord grapes free with every 
order of $4.00 or over. © 25 choice mixed gladioli for $1.00. 
1,000 choice Strawberry Plants our selections for $3.50. 12 
or 20 Concord Grape Vines, postpaid $1.00. 12 Gooseberry, 
postpaid $1.00. 5 Spired, postpaid $1.00. 100 Asparagus, 
postpaid $100. 1,000 Concord Grape Vines for $40.00. Bar- 
gains in Peach Trees. Free Catalogue worth seeing, too. 


he Allegan Nursery 


R. 4, Allegan, Michigan 
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Use National Mat Face Bung- 
low Blocks. Permanent and 
attractive. Economical build- 
ing construction. Write for 
special offer. 


National Clay Products Co. 


Dept. 15, Muncie, Indiana 











6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs 
less than Kokomo Fence 
beautifies and protects lawns, === 
churches, cemeteries, etc, 40 

desi Allsteel. Write for 
catalog and Special Prices. 














Fruit, Garden and Home 
Even Before You Buy Your Lot 


Continued from page 8 


lishment of the floor level is first of all a 
problem of architecture, it is one in which 
house architect and landscape gardener 
could best have worked together. Thus, 
while it would have made no difference in 
the beauty of the structure, it would 
have meant a difference between a well 
and a poorly graded home grounds. 

Mr. Green would have suggested that 
it was better for the Merrills to cut down 
the lot in the rear of the house instead of 
building up the lawn in front with a ter- 
race high above the street. It might have 
cost a trifle more at first to cut down the 
grounds in the service part of the lawn, 
but in the end comfort and convenience 
would more than outweigh the additional 
expense. 

Besides making the final grading a very 
simple matter as compared with filling in, 
think of the energy the Merrills would 
have saved! Now every time they go out 
or come in they must climb nineteen 
cement steps. Every time little Jane 
Elizabeth is taken out for an airing, her 
cart must be pulled up and down those 
same nineteen steps. Directly across the 
street from the Merrills’ new home is a 
lot so low that many loads of earth will 
be required to fill it when the owner gets 
ready to build. Every time Tom toils up 
those nineteen “cements” on a July day, 
and every time his six-feet-one shoots 
quickly to the street below on an icy 
January morning, he is going to think how 
gladly neighbor Mann would have paid 
for the hauling of that surplus from the 
Merrill back yard. 

There are two other matters of impor- 
tance which are sometinies not considered 
about a lot which must be filled in. Often 
it is the drainage. By building up the 
front area, the drainage level may be 
changed from the street to the service 
yard where a most unwelcome water 
pocket is formed. Then, very frequently 
earth is filled in several feet high about 
their bases. 

To arrange the walks and drives in the 
best possible way, why not let the land- 
scape gardener work with the architect 
from the start? The architect’s thought 
is of the style and plan of the house; the 
landscape gardener centers his attention 
upon the style and plan of the grounds. 

Just what sort of formal entrances are 
needed for the grounds around a colonial 
house; what walks and drives of a more 
naturalistic sort are best for the bungalow, 
are points which the landscape designer 
ought to be allowed to decide while the 
house is still in the blue-print stage—or 
even before. 

If your landscape gardener is given the 
opportunity, he will make a most helpful 
plan of your grounds with the plan of your 
new house in mind. He will give you also 
an estimate on how much the perfection 
of your home grounds will cost so that 
good taste and your purse need be the 
only limit. The added comfort, the satis- 
faction of knowing that details are right, 
and the increase in property value, will 
more than pay the bill. 

With a detailed plan of your grounds to 
work from, and everything started cor- 
rectly from the time the lot is bought, the 
first year need not complete all the plant- 
ings of shrubs and flowers and vines. Let 
the beautiful home grounds picture grow 
and develop from year to year along with 
interest and love for the place which is 
your own. 
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WINDOWS and LEDGES 
PORCHES and SUN PARLORS 


With a 


SUCCESS 


STEEL 


PLANT BOX 


Self-Watering 


Assures beautiful, thriving p.ants Summer and 
Winter. Made of steel; strong, durable, lasts 
for years. Water tight—does not leak or drip 
—and is rustproof. Reservoir keeps soil right 
and provides proper circulation of water and 
air. Light weight; easily handled; quickly 
put up and takendown. Requireslittle atten- 















tion. Costs less than the lumber for ordinary 
boxes. Attractively finished in green 
enamel, baked on. Carried in convenient 


sizes by florists; and by seed, hardware, 
furniture and department stores. If your 
dealer cannot supply, order direct. Illustrated 
circular on request. 


SUCCESS MFG. COMPANY 


24 Sargent St., Gloucester, Mass. 


Manufacturers of 
SUCCESS ALL-STEEL REFRIGERATORS 




















Saves Time, Food, Energy 


Willremove skins, seeds, and 
cores from a bushel of apples or 

ars, skins and seeds from a 
bushel of tomatoes, grapes or 
pitted fruit, in ten or twelve 
minutes. Gets all food value—juices, mineral sa!ts, 
vitamines, rich coloring and natural sugar—with the 
pulp. Leaves only indigestible seeds, skins and fibrous 
core-cells. One-fourth the waste of other methods. 


Saves Its Cost in Short Time 


Used the year round for mashing potatoes, making 
delicious soups, creaming vegetables, smoothing grav- 
ies, invalid feeding, and many other uses. (Quickly 
clamped to kitchen table. A child can operateit. Eas 
ity cleaned, For easy and perfect preparing of frui' 
sauces, jellies, butters, juices, catsups, etc., in large or 
small quantities. Endorsed by users. 
Guaranteed by makers. Sold only by 
Representa- 
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Write today for free booklet 
and special offer 


Dilver Manufacturing Company 
Makers of Household Specialties 
Dept. 40 Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Beautiful Pictures of the Home 


and things youlove. Send us your films and get 
the best possible pictures. Special for introduc- 
tion a large beautiful picture, plate sunk, dry 
mounted, with a wide tinted border. Send choice 
negative (or film) and fifty cents. 


ZANE BROTHERS 


Box 782 Chicago, III. 

















Send For Our New 
Basket Catalog 


We manufacture berry, 
pam, bushel shipping, mar- 
et and delivery, pickin 
baskets, also clothes an 
fancy shopping baskets. 


Box 140, WebsterBasketCo. 
Webster, Monroe Co., New York 





CANDY-—AIll Kinds 


My book “CANDY AS I MAKEIT” will teach anyone how 
to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible 
Write Margery A, Ricker, Dept, 9, Lynbrook, L. 1, N. Y- 
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4 Pestiavaly GUARANTEE to teach you to 
A the piano or organ in one hour's time. I 
Fave successfully yey © over 350,000 men, 
women and children to do this. There are no 
notes to learn—no scales—no wearisome 
hours of practice. You need know nothing of 
music—you do not need to know one note 
a another. Im one hour’s time from 
receipt of my pone y instructions you will 
be able to play your first piece and will then 
have at your command one hundred selec- 
tions of standard music. 
You may play = ny Sy~ you love; the 
— stirring marches; the popular so an 
ces—all may be play with ASY 
M ETHOD MUSIC and remember, without 
drudgery of old-time methods and without 
teacher. EASY METHOD is a revolution 
It is as simple as A. B. C. 


| Guarantee Your Success 


= —_ and tive am I that I will send 
oto TRIAL i, this wonderful new 
AsY RETaoD and one hundred selections 
—allin one book. Keepitfor fivedays. No 
C.O.D. or deposit. You are to be the ju If 
u fai] to learn to play in five days sen the 
book back—that is all. If you decide to kee 
it, as I know you will, pay only 6c for eac 
selection—no extras to pay. Tell me without 
on _ many white keys on piano or organ. 
sis a §& jal trial offer, act now. 
DAVID BAGLEY, Director, Easy Method 
Music, 409 Clarkson Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





























Whatever 
Your 
Question\ 


Be it the pronunciation 
of Bolsheviki or soviet, 
the spelling of a puzzling word—the meaning 
of blighty, fourth arm, etc., this Supreme 
Authority— 





WEBSTE 
NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


contains an accurate, final answer. 400,000 Words, 
2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. Regular and India- 
Paper Editions. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass, 


Write for specimen pages, prices, etc., and FREE 
rome, Maps if you name FRUIT, G ARDEN and 
OME, 








With a STAHL CANNER 


Stop surplus a going to 
waste. Big profits onder money 
maker. STAHL CANN ING OUTFIT. 
All sizes. Fully guaran I start 
you out with everything needed. Over 
100,000 in use. Can also furnish Cans 
and Sealers. My big Catalog i is free— 
actual d photo's of 
users in your locality. Write for a copy 








today. 
F. $ STAHL, Dept. 8, Quincy, Ill. 
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Fruit, Garden and Home 


Important Details in Garden 


Planting 
Continued from page 12 

along it will give it a distinctive and 
unified character which the independent 
development of each front lawn would 
never do. Further, our gardens are more 
personal in character and, as they are 
likely to reflect our individual likes and 
hobbies as to choice of flowers and color 
schemes, they are better kept somewhat 
in reserve and for the more particular en- 
joyment of ourselves and friends. 

I myself am a strong advocate of the 
secluded garden where all extraneous 
sights and so far as possible all sounds as 
well are entirely shut out. A considera- 
tion that gives special weight to the argu- 
ment for the secluded garden is that we 
are coming more and more to think of our 
gardens as the ideal places for entertain- 
ing our friends, the proper setting for 
summer tea table, a sort of outdoor living 
room, if I may be allowed so contradic- 
tory an expression. The calm restfulness 
of a summer twilight after a day’s work 
in the store or office, or about the house 
is doubly enhanced by the sense of security 
and seclusion such a garden affords. 

Absolute seclusion is not always pos- 
sible but in most cases ingenuity and 
perseverance will go far toward approxi- 
mating it. The planting of shrubs at the 
back of the lawn might serve the double 
purpose of forming a graceful ending for 
the lawn and at the same time providing 
a screen for the flower garden behind it. 
In many localities are to be found quanti- 
ties of arbor vitae, commonly known as 
white cedar, suitable for precisely this 
Purpose. Owners of swamp land where it 
abounds are often glad to lift the trees 
and deliver them for the cost of labor and 
cartage. August, a time when ever- 
greens are safely moved, is usually a 
somewhat slack season with the farmer. I 
suggest the arbor vitae as it is one of the 
easiest of our native evergreens to trans- 
plant successfully and is abundant in 
many sections. Other evergreens might 
do equally well or better. These as a 
foundation, supplemented with lilies, 
snowballs, forsythias, spireas, and the like, 
are very satisfactory materials for such a 
screen. Of enclosing the other sides of 
the garden I shall speak later. 

The shape of the garden and its char- 
acter are largely determined by the shape 
of the ground as to surface and outline. 
For instance, if the plot is square or ob- 
long and level, a somewhat formal treat- 
ment may seem advisable. If on the 
other hand, it is irregular in outline and 
sloping, a frankly naturalistic or park- 
like effect is likely to prove best. 

In either type of planting it is becom- 
ing more and more usual to build the 
garden beds about an open center of 
lawn, however small it must be. Altho 
we see many charming gardens entirely 
laid out in beds and walks, the open cen- 
tered type has much to recommend it. 
It is more easily kept in order; it furnishes 
a greater opportunity for building garden 
pictures and is besides better adapted to 
the use I have mentioned as a garden to 
be lived in. As this is the special sort of 
garden most of us are likely to be inter- 
ested in, let us consider it in some detail. 

The first step after settling the ques- 
tions of location and dimensions is to 
study the character of the surroundings 
and make provision for a suitable back- 
ground for the flower planting to be pro- 
vided for later. We hear a great & 








Keep Song Birds in 
Your Garden 


The cheery robin, wren, blue bird, thrush and many 
others will make your garden more enjoyable. At- 
tract them and keep them in your garden with one 
of our Art Stone Bird Baths. Soon draws liberal 
patronage from the desirable song birds. Stands 
32 inches high; bowl 27 inchesin diameter. Lasts 
for generations. Prices and sizes $4.50 to $22.50 
Send 10cin stamps for beautiful catalog G 
describing bird baths, fountains, benches, 
and ali garden furniture and ornaments 
Made of permanent Archtectural Art Stone, 
beautifully designed and executed. Reason- 
ably priced. 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATING CO. 
1604 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 
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Fixall Enamels make 
old furniture bright 
and usable again. 


Six shades. 


Send for Free Booklet, 
‘Home Beautifying’’— 
shows 48 uses for 

FIXALL. 

















Your bird sings — 
tiny body is nourished 
Max Geisler’s Roller Seed and Maizena Biseuit 
“The Sctentifically Balanced Food’’ 
develops utmost health; strengthens throat 
muscles. Different om ordinary seed. 
Fred Holsc 
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improve Your Home at Small Cost 


Our Free Catalog and 
Bargain Book shows 
you the way. You 
will agree with me 
that you can easily 
afford that new door, 
window, cabinet, 
plumbing fixture, or 
other convenience, 
when you sce the as- 
tonishingly low prices 
at which you can buy 
them direct from our 
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Plan Book 

of 45 
Homes 

3) $1.00 


Send for this NEW—1923 Plan Book, showing the 
oaanon and home building improvements for the 
eats eee and floor plans, selected from 
e range of different types, suitable for every 
euutien of the country. Send now, money order, 
er or paper money. You need this Plan 
Kk and it’s suggestions. It may save you hund- 

rs. 


GARDINER J. GWINN, Inc., 
1703 Hoge Bldg., Seattle, Washington 
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Fruit, Garden and Home 


nowadays about vistas, which merely 
means that if we happen to have a par- 
ticularly interesting view from our back- 
yard, which most of us unfortunately 
have not, as a glimpse of a lake, a moun- 
tain, or even a church spire nestled in a 
clump of trees, it is well to preserve this 
view and so to frame it with our planting 
as to make it a feature of the garden itself. 
Aside from this remote possibility of the 
vista, most of us will wish the surrounding 
planting to be as dense and robust as 
possible, and at least four or five feet in 
height. I suggest the use of hedges, vine 
covered fences, or groups of shrubs in a 
pleasing arrangement. A _ pergola or 
grape arbor along at least one side of such 
a garden has come to be very nearly an 
established convention. It would be hard 
to devise a more attractive site for the 
garden seat and other garden furniture. 

When the expense is to be considered 
the open space and the walks are usually 
best left in grass, altho gravel, brick or 
flagstone paving are sometimes used for 
one or both purposes. 

If the garden is small a border of 
flowering plants between the central grass 
plot and outer fence or hedge may be all 
we can have. If the space permits, how- 
ever, an additional walk about the garden 
along this outer border and separated 
from the central lawn by other flower beds 
adds greatly to the garden’s general at- 
tractiveness. This walk may open into 
the central lawn at the ends of an oblong 
garden or at the centers of all four sides. 
The number and placing of the entrances 
into the garden depend on its size and 
general plan. They should be conven- 
iently located and give as pleasing a first 
view of the garden as possible. 

Generally we think of this open cen- 
tered type of garden as being rectangular 
in shape. Other forms as the circular or 
semi-circular are however occasionally 
seen. 

The flower beds, whatever their ar- 
rangement, should be not much less than 
four feet wide and wider if practicable. 
This depends entirely on the size of the 
garden. I like all garden walks to be wide 
enough to admit of two persons passing 
along them together. 

As to the planting of the garden, the 
choice of varieties and colors of the flowers 
are best left to the owner and proprietor 
of each individual garden, who is sure to 
have his or her special likes and dislikes 
in such matters. In cases where the owner 
is always away during the middle of the 
summer the planting should be done with 
special regard to the spring and fall 
flowering plants. Most of us, however, 
wish as long and full a season as possible. 
In whatever locality if we are willing to 
study the matter and do the necessary 
experimenting, we can find flowers in our 
favorite colors to keep our gardens beauti- 
ful from April or early May until the 
heavy frosts come in late autumn. A 
point which cannot be overemphasized is 
that we should take pains to know what 
we may have, and knowing this, insist 
on having the best varieties in each class. 
A gardening friend recently complained 
to me that compared with certain phloxes 
in my garden his were very small-flowered. 
The truth is he had just phloxes; I had 
taken pains to find the best phiox yet 
introduced in that particular color, the 
result, no doubt, of long experimenting 
on the part of some patient hybridizer. It 
is time wasted filling a garden with either 
plants or seeds of inferior strains. 
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Soft Water prnisr. 


Hoosier Water Service provides the 
facilities for having hard water from a 
well of any depth—or rain water from 
a cistern—under pressure 

For the farm, suburban, summer and 
small-town home, it gives every advant- 
age of city water service—for drinking 
and kitchen use,for bath and laundry, 
for sprinkling lawn and garden, for stock 
watering, and fire protection. Orit gives 
you rain water under pressure—plenty 
of it at the turn of the faucet. Simple, 
easy installation without remodeling or 
rebuilding. Uses any power—electric, 
gasoline engine, windmill, or hand. 


Write For FREE Book 


*“*How to Have Running Water’’ 

Gives allfacts and makes it easy to figure 
the installation you need. No obligation— 
send name and address today. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO, 

















32 Oak Street Kendallville, Indiana 
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Did This Ever Happen In Your 
Kitchen ? 


Have you wondered what to do 
with left-over cake and cookies? 
Soften them in milk, add raisins, a well- 
beaten egg and sugar to taste. Bake and 
serve with your favorite pudding sauce 
or with cream and sugar. Dried bread, 
similarly treated, makes excellent bread 
pudding. 

Do you find raisins and suet stick 
to the food grinder? Dredge them with 
a little flour before grinding and the 
difficulty will be largely removed. 

Do you dislike pork roasts because 
they seem to be a bit tough and have 
a strong flavor? Pour a little vinegar 
over the roast before putting it in the 
oven. 

Do you have trouble in washing 
cruets and vases which have become 
water or acid stained? Keep a jar of 
small shot at hand. Partly fill the bottles 
with warm soapsuds, put in a spoonful of 
shot and shake gently. The friction will 
remove the stains. This is also excellent 
for washing milk bottles which have been 
allowed to stand without soaking. 

Do you like economical ways of 
marketing? Occasionally one can pur- 
chase the ends of pieces of bacon and of 
cheese at a saving of money. With the 
bacon it is necessary to do your own cut- 
ting at home but with a sharp knife this 
indicates no loss of time. The cheese is 
just exactly as good as that cut from the 
center of the piece. 

Do you always light the fire before 
you put food on to cook? There are 
many occasions when you can save gas 
by placing the food on the stove and then 
lighting the burner. 


Do you sometimes wonder what to | 
do with left-over sweet potatoes? | 


They may be heated thru in hot water 
and seem just as good as when first 
cooked. 

Do you always make doughnuts 
in the same old way? Try sifting a 
little cinnamon and sugar over the 
finished product or partially frosting 
them with chocolate icing. 

Do you check over your grocery 
bills as they come? Mistakes are often 
made—perhaps in your favor, perhaps 
to the advantage of the grocer. In both 
cases careful checking will save trouble 
for both and do much to foster good will. 


Do you hesitate to have your hus- 
band bring home an unexpected 
guest? Try having an emergency shelf 
stocked with sufficient food to make a 

“guest” dinner or lunch a thing to 
rejoice in. To further safeguard your- 
self make out several delicious menus to 
which you ean refer at a moment’s notice. 

Do you buy just what you need 
from day to day? It is better economy 
to buy quantities of the non-perishable 
foods. You are then assured of these 
articles and can plan to better advantage 
in securing variety than if you trust to 
your last-minute ideas as you shop. 

Does it bother you to have some of 
your family stay away for meals? 
Many women find it difficult to cook for 
two or‘three people when they have been 
used to cooking for more. Half the diffi- 
culty is removed if you use smaller 
utensils and divide your recipe. There 
is much less danger of having an over- 
amount of left-overs. 
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good coffee 


The New Way 
1. With Faust Soluble Coffee 


Put half a teaspoonful of Blanke’s 
Faust Soluble Coffee into a cup. Add 
boiling water and you will have a perfect 
cup of coffee. No grounds, no waste— 
just a delicious drink of tasteful coffee 
prepared in an instant. 

The family size can ($1.40) will make 
120 cups—equivalent to 4 pounds of coffee. 

Faust Tea also in soluble form. 


If your grocer can’t supply 
and $2.85 for the following introductory 
combination offer 

Blanke Sanitary Drip Coffee Pot 

Medium size Faust Soluble Coffee 

One Pound Can Faust 

To every one who sends for this combination 


name 


offer we 


C. F. 
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The Old Way 
2. With Faust Pulverized Coffee 


For those who prefer drip coffee, 
Blanke’s Faust Pulverized Coffee in a 
Blanke Sanitary Drip Coffee Pot will 
make a most delicious cup. Simply place 
the coffee in the drip bag and pour on 
fresh boiling water. 

We recommend the use of Pulverized 
Coffee in the Blanke Pot because it goes 
twice as far and makes better coffee. 


you send us his 


“A” Pulverized Coffee 


will give FREE a Standard size (100 cup) 


Faust Soluble Tea. 


BLANKE TEA & COFFEE CO. 


Firm because anchored 
Permanent— 
Because Galvanized 


Moderate in 
price. Gates of 
wire or iron. 
Erected easily 
and quickly. 
Telephone or 
write for prices 
and free catalog. 





-Xpavenn., 
Fn ry» 


48 Church St., New York, N. Y. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
1604 Main Street, East 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
141 East Fourth Street 
MINEOLA, L.I., N. ¥. 
167 Jericho Turnpike 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

8 So. Dearborn St. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
902 Main Street 
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OLORS may come and colors may go, but all-white 
embroidery never loses its charm and supremacy. White 
embroidery for bedroom linen is most satisfactory and 

pleasing and no color, however dainty, can ever take its place. 
If the materials are selected with care, the designs well chosen 
and the work exquisitely done, the lovely sheets and pillow- 





(Pillow Cases, 20x34) 


Transfer pattern 105 blue, 20 cents, gives 
scalloping and designs for one pair pillow cases. 
At the widest point, not including the scallop, the 


(Dresser Scarf, 20x50) 


Transfer pattern 106 blue, 20 cents, furnishes embroidery design for dresser scarf matching pillow case design 105. 
At the widest point, not including the scallops, the design measures 5x40 inches. Eighty-four inches of inch-wide 
scallop, also two corners, are given. 


Detail of 
Design 








Bedroom Linens 
BENNIE HALL 


cases that we embroider today will be treasured by coming 
generations quite as much as we treasure the linen scibialdesod 
by our grandmothers. 

The designs shown on this page are worked in white with soft 
medium weight thread which adapts itself to French and eyelet 
embroidery very nicely. 








(Pillow Cases, 20x34) 
design measures 5x18 inches. Eighty-four inches 


of inch-wide scallop are given. The same design 
may be used on towels and other household articles. 


(Sheet, 72x90) 





Transfer pattern 106 blue, 20 cents, described above, may be used also on a sheet to match pillow cases 
and dresser scarf. Sufficient scalloping is given for a sheet eighty-four inches wide. The models illustrated 
were made on finest quality linen sheeting in eyelet, satin and buttonhole stitches. Scallops and flowers 
are slightly padded. 
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STERS in a gorgeous ar- 

ray of colors decorate 
this charming bedroom 
set designed especially for the 
busy woman who has little 
time for embroidery. This is 
the very newest thing in col- 
ored embroidery and for such 
an elaborate design the work 
may be done with surprising 
speed. 

Transfer pattern 107, blue, 
20 cents, gives two baskets 
and four sprays which may be 
cut apart and arranged as il- 
lustrated to suit the purposes 
for which they were intended. 
One of the baskets is used for 


the bureau cover shown at the lower part of the page while the 
other basket design is used for the pillow at the top of the page. 
For the doily pictured at the right of the page three sprays are 
placed to form a circular design while two of the sprays suffice 
for the oval design on the laundry bag at the left of the page 
and one spray is used at either end of the bureau cover. A sec- 
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Laundry bag design included in Transfer 


Pattern 107 


tion of the design has been reproduced in detail to show the 
appearance of the finished work. 

Any article of the set would be a complete and satisfactory 
piece of embroidery in itself but the effect is so lovely and the 
work so simple and yet so fascinating it would be hard for any- 
one to stop before the set is completed. For practical use the 
pieces illustrated were made on soft tan art cloth which 











Pillow design included in Transfer Pattern 107 

















Pincushion design included in 
Transfer Pattern 107 





forms an interesting back- 
ground for the many colored 
flowers. Two shades of blue, 
rose and lavender were used 
for the flowers. The work is 
carried out in the simplest of 
stitches, using heavy rope 
thread or four strands of the 
finer thread. The petals are 
worked in heavy lazy daisy 
stitch. To give a shaded effect 
one long heavy stitch in the 
darker shade is placed in the 
center of each petal. The 
centers are made of heavy 
French knots in yellow and 
gold, with touch of black. The 
baskets are worked in heavy 


outline stitch, using medium brown thread. The set illustrated 
is finished with tan linen lace about an inch wide, altho a 
narrow crochet edge would be quite as appropriate and in keep- 
ing with the design. 

In stamping patterns be sure to see that your iron is hot and 
that the pattern does not slip while it is being transferred to 
the cloth. For working one should always 
have a supply of long-eyed crewel 
in different sizes on hand for 
ordinary sewing needles are not very 
satisfactory for embroidery. 
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Design for doily included in Transfer 
Pattern 107 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR ORDERING PATTERNS. Order 


patterns according to the pattern numbers given. Send money 


Bureau cover design included in Transfer Pattern 107 
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order or stamps to cover the amount of the purchase price, and 
address your orders to Bennie Hall, Fruit, Garden and Home, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Mrs. Hall will also be glad to answer in- 
quiries in regard to needlework problems if a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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Canada Offers Farmers 
their chance to get ahead 


your hard work andinvestments are not giving you the return they should 
— if highland prices and high rentals are blocking road to Success—if you 
are beginning to see how hard it is to compete with low-priced lands that are 
equally fertile, you owe it to yourself and your family to get the facts about 
farm opportunities in Canada. Lower-priced land—lower overhead—lower 
taxes and operating costs—may be the solution of your problem, 


Lew-Priced Land—the Secret 


Vi land at $15 t ith | if you want 
nop en i ze oe wt ne Reet then, Sot 










waysand mar 
effer you the last opportunity. The fortunes of the United States were on 
- land. lands are now dear—perha: reach—but Canada’ 
are still low-priced. You may have missed the brst dor "t miss the last. . 
¥ ae prod = ee ivin: aneotion of pax 
Prosperity, Happiness chase. If you have a farm outfit, or the 


The opportunity that fits your particular | meansof buying it, even if your other capi- 
financial and family needs awaits you inCan- | tal is small,this is yourchanceto try out 
ada, and the Canadian Government Agent | country for yourself. Seeing is believing, 
will help you find it. Land of great and con- | See for yourself. A year ortwo on a rented 
tinuous fertility, (Western Canada’s wheat | farm may bethe tosuccess. If youhave 
crop in 1922 was the biggest in history),land | present ings which you cannot sell to 
guitable for stock ay FE mixed | advantage, hold them another year or two, 
ng, to conditions may improve, but etart in Can- 






















Mail —— to Assistant 
Deput inister of the 


Canadian Department } snail Ltr Norte Bidg 
of Immigration Ottawa, nade 
W. D. SCO pisos. gt Deestoration: CGanaie 
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Ottawa, Canada 
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In TOWN or COUNTRY 


are profitable when handled right. Only 
one-fourth of the honey produced that could 
be. Start today at small expense. Let the most 
reliable manufacturer of bee supplies tell you 


how to start. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS: de 
, BEES FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT.” for you who want to begin beekeeping. “ 
BETTER BEEKEEPING™ for you who want to keep your bees better. Our Big 


Catalog for you who are experienced beekeepers. Tell us your occupation. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Box 38s, West Side Sta., Medina, Ohio Gan Suscuns 


Yooers in the : 
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Bread and Rolls 


One-Egg Muffins—Sift together three 
times two cupfuls of flour, two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, one teaspoonful of 
salt and one-half cupful of sugar. Stir t: 
a smooth batter with one-fourth cupfu 
of melted lard, one egg, well beaten, and 
one cupful of milk. Fill muffin pans two- 
thirds full and bake in a slow oven unti! 
raised. Finish baking in a hot oven. 

Blueberry Muffins—Sift one-fourth cup- 
ful of sugar, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, one and one-half cupfuls of flour, 
and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. Add 
one egg, well beaten, three tablespoonfuls 
of melted shortening, three-fourths cup- 
ful of milk and three-fourths cupful of 
blueberries. Bake in muffin tins until 
they shrink from the edges. 

Currant Bread—Pour one and one-half 
pints of hot water on one tablespoonful 
of lard, two-thirds cupful of sugar and one 
teaspoonful of salt. Cool and add one-half 
cake of compressed yeast, one-half pound 
of dried currants and enough flour to 
knead. Let rise overnight; in the morn- 
ing put into loaves and let rise. Bake 
forty minutes in a moderate oven. 

Scotch Scones—Add three teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder to two cupfuls of flour 
and one-half cupful of sugar. Rub into 
the dry ingredients one-fourth cupful of 
butter. Combine two well-beaten eggs 
with one-half cupful of thin cream and 
add to the first mixture. Make into bis- 
cuits and bake in a hot oven. Serve hot. 

Coffee Cake—To one quart of bread 
sponge add two well-beaten eggs, one- 
half cupful of sugar, one and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of butter and enough more 
flour to make a soft dough. Mix in the 
morning, let raise and make into rolls 
about two inches thick. 

Put into pans, let rise again and brush 
the surface with butter, sugar and cinna- 
mon. Bake twenty minutes. 

Bread Sticks—Scald one cupful of milk; 
cool and add one cake of compressed 
yeast mixed with one-fourth cupful of 
lukewarm water; add enough flour to 
make a sponge. Let rise and add one 
tablespoonful of sugar, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, the white of one egg beaten until 
stiff, and flour enough to make a soft 
dough. Knead and let rise until double 
in bulk. Make into small balls; cover on 
a floured board and when light roll under 
the hands until about six inches long and 
about one-half inch in diameter. Let 
rise and bake twenty minutes. 

Beaten Biscuits—Rub three pints of 
pastry flour and one teaspoonful of salt 
with one cupful of lard and make into a 
very stiff dough with milk or milk and 
water. Knead and beat with a rolling pin 
for one hour or work in a machine half 
that time. The dough should be smooth 
and glossy and bits should break off with 
asnap. Shape into flat cakes; pick all over 
with a sharp fork and bake in a moderate 
oven to a delicate brown and the edges 
crack a little. 

These recipes are the ‘‘never fail’ kind 
for which every women is seeking. Start 
saving our Fruit, Garden and Homerecipes 
today if you haven’t already begun to. 
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Heating Plants 
Plumbing Material 
Paint 
Roofing 
Hardware 
Radiation 
Wallboard 
Tanks, etc. 
Pipe-Fittings 
Wire Fencing 
Structural Steel 
Agricultural Tools\ 





Plumbing 












Complete Bathroom Outfit 
PJ-1—Consists of bathtub 5 ft. long and 30 in. 
wide. White porcelain enameled on the inside 
and over 3 in. roll rim. Deep apron lavatory, 
size 18x24 inches. Low pattern white china 
closet outfit with mahogany seat. Complete 
with all nickel plated fittings above fico 
line $67.50 












One Piece Sink 
PJ-2— White porce- 
lain enameled roll rim 
kitchen sink with 





PJ-3—Heavy 
galvanized 
steel range 
boiler, com- 

plete with stand and 
48 in. long.... 27.00 | couplings. Capacity 
52 in. lont.... 29.00 I 30 gal. Each. . .$11.25 


2 Part Laundry Tub 


x! $18” 


PJ-4— Compo- 
sition cement 
and granite 2 
part laundry 
tub complete 
with improved 
swinging mix- 
ing faucet and 

latest style cueng sagis steel base; 
nickel plated brass trap. _ —_ Saree $18.75 

















Mail This Coupon for 


FREE BOOKS! 
Dept. Pj-32 
| Mark an“ X” in squares to indicate books 


wanted. They are free and sent postpaid 
without obligation to you. 


7 Building material 0 Presto-Up 
and supplies Garage Book 
Plan Book Harris = Presto-Up 
Homes Beautiful Cottage Book 


| PNR danvadondsmecesecnpesessadesocccecs [ 


| llc , HARRIS BROTHERS CO., ics sx! Chicago 
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Lighting Fixtures 
Cabinet Work 
Harris Homes 
Steel Roofing 
Plasterboard 
Millwork 
Lumber 
Windows 
Garages 
Doors 
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Harris Home No. 1006, above, with 5 rooms 
and bath, size 30 ft.x 29 ft. 6 ins. is but 
one of more than a hundred beautiful, 
actical designs built many times with 
ig economy in best residential districts. 
F R E E ! Ev rospective home builder 
should have this new plan book 

of Harris Homes Beautiful. More than a hundred 
d bungalows, cottages, residences. Explains 
the money sa advantages of our guaranteed 
Ready-Cut and ot Ready-Cut home building 
systems; the splendid quality of Harris Home building material; our 
liberal plan offer which save you from 50 to 100 dollars right a the start. 


Mail Coupon Today for Your Copy 





Harris Homes Bea utitful Lock sets, butts and acomplete 





Wonderful Millwork Bargains! 
aitca 4 





Our new, big building ma- 
terial book presents a wide 
selection of doors, win- 
a sBtestor Sm 
sence , imal work, mouldings, trim, 
t \ eee | built-in novelties, screens, 


rm doors and every 
needed millwork item. De- 
pendable quality at won- 
derfully low prices. Mail 
coupon now. 
A built-in buffet will beautify your 
dining room. The one illustrated nades in our new building material 
and numerous other elegant desi~ns book. This one and many other at- 
tractive designs are presented at 
lowest prices within reach of all. 


Presto-Up, Bolt- 
Together Garages 


The wonder buildings of the age. Won- 
derful because they are so simple. Com- 
plete to the last detail, with alt windows, 
doors and hardware in place. Come to 
rn in sections, painted and ready to 

It together. Quickly and easily erected 

















Numerous attractive d 8, : 
both si b en * in a few hours. Our new, free Presto-Up, 
in 3 jaan lo an Bolt-Together Garage Book is now ready. 


upwards from $129.00. Mail coupon for your copy. 


See the splendid selection of colon- 


— 


Hot Water,?. 
Steam, Warm Air °& 


Complete steam and hot water 


furnaces planned for you by ex- 
rts and guaranteed to heat your 
ome comfortably, economically 
and efficiently. Our big stocks 
insure quick shipment of every- 
thing needed to the last fitting. 
Capable engineers are waiting to help you 
Send a rough sketch of your 
building showing size and | o- 
cation of rooms, number and 
size of windows and doors, 
height of ceilings and ful! in- 
formation will be sent to you 
promptly. 


Builders’ Hardware 








line of builders’ hardware of 


designs featuring 
best construction, 
latest style and 
newest finishes. 
. The complete line 
is illustrated, ; 

described and priced wonderfully low in our big 
building material book. Mail coupon for your 
copy today. 











Lighting 
Fixtures 


A complete line of 
lighting fixtures care- 
fully chosen in sets for 








PJ-5— Red or 
| gray slatecoat- ‘Petes tI 
Sl edrollroofing. <* © an 
| \. PJ-6—4in 1 slate 
y 108 sq. ft. with coated heavy slab 
7 nails and ce- shingles. About 30 
; t inches long and 9% 
ment. in.wide. Per 100 aq 
Per roll. .$1.75 ft. as low as.. $3.75 


Corrugated Roofing 


PJ-7— New 2% Inch corrugated Government 
22 gauge sheets, painted. Big snap from a 
recent Government purchase. Priced low for 
quick sale. Per 100 aq. ft. $3.25 












Guaranteed 
Paint $155 £ 


Per Gallon 
PJ-8— Best house paint in 
white, black and 26 non- 
colors. Per galion........ $1.8 








PJ-9— Barn and garag 


e 
anteed paint. Per . $1.35 
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Have you planted that tree yet? There is no better 
work we can do this month than to plant trees. 
Arbor day comes in April in the following states: 
Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, Nebraska, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah and West Virginia. In 
the other states it comes either earlier or later, as the 
case may be. 

Turn to our “Favorite Tree Contest” letters printed 
elsewhere in this issue for pointers on many of the trees 
mentioned by subscribers in that contest. I am sure 
that the Fruit, Garden and Home family will lend 
active encouragement to the movement to plant more 
trees this spring. Our readers have proved that they 
love trees; more than sixty separate trees were 
mentioned by them in these letters. Now is the time 
to plant another tree in your yard. 


THE Boy 
a sCOUT 
MOVEMENT 











‘Tet boy of yours. Are you holding his interest, or 
is the corner gang taking him away from home and 
out of your life? In the near future, one of the out- 
standing students of boy life in this country is going to 
tell you something about your boy, something about 
the things he has learned about your boy that probably 
has not occurred to you before. 

By the way, I want te commend the Boy Scouts in 
this connection. Scouts are manly, self-reliant, honest. 
If I had a boy, he would be a Scout. There are half a 
million Boy Scouts in America today. We have passed 
the thirteenth year of the movement, and I am told 
that in all those years there has never been a full- 
fledged Scout convicted of a crime in our courts! Some- 
thing to think about. 


AMES PILLOW, a subscriber who lives on the 
Hudson, doesn’t like the “reformed spelling” used 
in the magazine. He says: ‘Why introduce such fads 
into a publication that would otherwise be a work of 
art? ... Of course, you have fewer letters in the spelling 
and so I could raise burdocks more easily than peonies. 
How would FRUT, GRDN and HOM lock? To be 
consistent, you’ll have to come to it.” 

We will agree with Mr. Pillow that FRUT, GRDN 
and HOM would be going too far, carrying the thing to 
afad. The fact that we don’t go to such extremes indi- 
cates, in part at least, that we are not faddists. Bur- 
docks no doubt seem to grow more easily than peonies, 
but we’ve often wondered if they would seem to grow 
so easily under cultivation. It’s all a matter of view- 
point. Simplified spelling is likewise a matter of view- 
point; it has been carried to extremes in many direc- 
tions, to such extremes as to make it ridiculous. But 
many words like “thru,” “thruout,” and “tho” are 
coming into common use. They seem logical; at least, 
that’s our “thot” on the matter. 


A NUMBER of readers have suggested that we con- 
duct an exchange column where they can trade 
flowers, shrubs and bulbs with other readers. We 
would like to,introduce such a feature but experience 
has shown th#-it cannot be conducted satisfactorily to 
all concerned. John Jones offers to exchange peony 
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roots for iris roots. John Doe writes to Jones promptly 
and makes a trade; then dozens of other readers con- 
tinue to write Jones and he finds it impossible to 
answer their letters. They are naturally disappointed 
and dissatisfied; some even doubt whether Jones really 
exists. The whole transaction leaves a bad taste in 
subscribers’ mouths and causes manyof them to even 
become dissatisfied with the magazine, which is an 
innocent party to the whole transaction. 


NEW department makes its bow this month under 

the general title, ‘Profitable Backyard Activities.” 

It is our thought that many people want to turn a profit 

from their outdoor work, and that these stories may 

suggest a way to doit. More of them will appear from 
time to time. We hope you like the idea. 


KNOW that many of our readers were more than 

pleased with the vegetable planting directions 
published in the March issue, because they’ve written 
and said so. We are giving this month, in plenty of 
time to be of service to you, similar concise directions 
on planting annual flowers. These suggestions are 
boiled right down to essential facts so they will be 
handy to use. Watch for more of them in the months 
to come. 


| AM sorry that all of you couldn’t have been with me 
a few weeks ago when I went to Philadelphia to visit 
the home of Betsy Ross, who made the first American 
flag. It was a pilgrimage to the shrine of American 
liberty . . Independence Hall . . . the Liberty Bell . . . 
Congress Hall . . . the grave of Franklin . . . the home of 


Betsy Ross—all of it will be laid before you in the 
article on the “Home of Betsy Ross” next month. This 
will be the fifth article in the series on “Homes of 
Famous Americans.” 





fF XCAVATORS, prying into the secrets of antiquity, 
discover the tomb of the Pharaoh Tutankhamen in 
the Valley of Kings, hidden from the face of Time 
for thirty-five centuries. Think of it! Thru the time of 
Solomon, of Cambysses, Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, 
Charlemagne, Napoleon, and Kaiser Bill. Civilization, 
like a kettle of boiling soup, has seen racial bubbles rise 
to the surface, grow in size and splendor and burst into 
nothingness. Among all the wealth of treasure found 
were jars of ancient perfumes still retaining their 
delicate scent of flowers, perhaps the sacred lotus, long 
since reduced to dust. In a vase there was a bouquet 
of funeral flowers “in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion.” These fragile flowers have outlived the might 
of Rome and “the glory that was Greece.” And some- 
one has said that ‘flowers live only for a day!” 


PRIL 22 to 28 is National Garden Week. It will 

be fittingly commemorated 
by exercises and meetings in 
many localities and every 1ead- 
er of Fruit, Garden and Home 


should put his shoulder to the > 
wheel and make it a success. 
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Kunderd - A Source of Never Ending Pleasure 
° 


‘‘They Never Disappoint’’. 


matter what your experiences have been, this year 

grow Kunderd Gladioli. You can not fail if you will 

study the complete cultural and storage notes as 

given in my beautiful 56 page free catalog, illustrated with 
6 full colored pages and many more in half tone. 

“Glads” are wonderful—but Kunderd ‘“‘Glads’’ easily 
lead the world in marvelous coloring and perfect type, especially my New Ruffled ‘Creations’. The exquisite 
daintiness of these Gladioli will be a revelation to all new growers. Fill your garden with Kunderd Gladoli this 
year and enjoy the thrill these Glorious flowers will bring you. 


Special Suggestions for Beautiful Color Collections 


Col. No. 1056 Grand delicate pink varieties, Value $2.05 for $1.70 
Col. No. 102— 6 Grand white varieties, - Value 2.45 for 2.15 
Col. No. 106-6 Grand rose colored varieties, Value 2.10 for 1.75 
Col. No. 107-6 Grand bright red varieties, - Value 2.05 for 1.60 
Col. No. 103-6 Grand yellow varieties, - Value 4.75for 3.90 
Col. No. 400—One each E. J. Shaylor, Anthony B. Kunderd, Orange 

Glory and Rose Glory, all shown below, Value $2.35 for only $1.95 


All of these bulbs are carefully labelled with correct names and sent prepaid 
anywhere in the U. S. and Canada. 


50 ‘“‘BEAUTY MIXTURE” in yellow, orange, saffron, pastel shades, and other beautiful colors, 
blooming size bulbs, sent prepaid for $1.00. 


Catalog and one beautiful named variety, labelled, for 10 cents. Or: Catalog alone free for your 
name and address. 


Be sure and send for my beautiful free catalog. It contains my personal cultural notes 
and much opther valuable information. If you have never seen a Ruffled Gladiolus, 
order at least a few of this beautiful new strain from my catalog this year. They are 
creating a world wide sensation in Gladioli. 


A. E. KUNDERD, Box 65, Goshen, Ind.,U.S. A. 


The Originator of the Ruffled Gladiolus. 
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The rug on the floor is 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 
No. 38] The 9x 10% 
foot size costs only $14.15. 
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Who wouldn't enjoy breakfast in a kitchen like this? 


designs appropriate for every room—are 
made in all the popular sizes. Among them 
you are sure to find the rug you want. 


Nosmall part of the charm of this pleasant 
kitchen is the colorful $°'4 Congoleum Rug 
These modern floor-coverings bring all the 
beauty and artistry of woven rug design 
and coloring at real economy prices. And 
then too they are so practical. 

To clean them—you just whisk a damp 
mop over their firm sanitary surface and in 
a twinkling your rug ts as bright and clean 
as when new. And there’s never the annoy- 
ance of a ruffled edge or turned up corner 
because Congoleum Rugs hug the floor tight 
without fastening of any kind. 


The wide range of beautiful patterns— 


Gold Seal 


Note the Very Low Prices 
x 9 feet $ 8.10 9 x 9 - feet 
7%x 9 feet 10.10 9 x 10% feet 
9 x12 feet $16.20 
The rug illustrated is made only in the five large sizes. The smaller rugs 
are made in patterns to harmonize with it. 


teet x 60 3 x 4% feet - $l. 
feet 1.25 3 x 6 feet a 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and 
west of the Mississippi are higher than those 
quoted. Canadian prices are also higher. 


‘ ‘ 
CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Kansas City 


Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal 


Look for 
this Gold Seal 

This Gold Seal is print- 
ed in dark green ona 
gold background and 
is pasted on the face of 
the goods. Look tor it 
when you buy! 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 














